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KARL 


GROUCHO 


Which Marx Gets the Biggest Laugh? 


The Marx named Karl, founder of communism, was a dour 
character who lived in the Nineteenth Century. A deadpan 
kind of comic of the Buster Keaton-Ned Sparks type. his act 
was to say funny things as though they weren't funny at all. 

The Marx named Groucho, on the other hand, is an out-and- 
out yak man. He’s funny all the way. 

You get Groucho’s lines right away. Karl’s become funny 
only over the long pull—a few decades or so. Trouble is, some- 
times, that a lot of mischief goes on before people get the humor 
of it. Subtle, Karl’s stuff is. 

Like where he says capitalism leads to the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few and the impoverishment of the 
people as a whole. You don’t get that one until you try to find a 
place to park down-town amid all the impoverished people 
shopping like mad in the department stores. When you do, it 
kills you. Nobody is that funny. 

Or like where Karl says the only answer is for workers to 


seize the tools of production and hand them over to the govern- 
ment to run. You don’t get that until you see newsreels of the 
new Russian automobiles, and see that they'd be sneered off 
any used-car lot in America. Then you're doubled up in the 
aisle, especially when you see that only Generals and Commis- 
sars are riding at all. Even Groucho isn’t so funny, after all. 

Or Karl's line about the miserable hovels in which workers 
must live, stiff with cold as they huddle about the charcoal 
brazier. You don’t get that until Saturday night when you hear 
the furnace click on and you notice that the only thing huddled 
around the charcoal brazier are the hamburgers. That stretches 
you out holding your sides. 

Funny thing is, that only under capitalism is there ever 
enough money for comedians. So when it comes to comics, 
we've made our choice. Groucho can stick to romantic roles, 
where both he and his countless admirers will have more fun, 
We'll stick to Karl. He’s the biggest laugh of all times. 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e Planning the program before applying 
public relations practices is frequently the 
difference between success or failure. J. 
Handly Wright gives his ideas of assessing 
the problem and setting the goals in PR 
undertakings, based on former experience 
as an industrial PR department head, and 
presently as a consultant. 


e The bridge between industry and edu- 
cation—between the wheels that create the 
economic background of America and the 
young minds that need training to under- 
stand our business system—merits study 
and action on the part of PR people every- 
where. General Motors’ Frigidaire Division 
tried an interesting experiment with Dayton 
high school students, which Carlton Brech- 
ler reports. 


e Morris Rotman explains what he means 
about the importance of following through 
in a publicity undertaking to be sure that 
the client and the media receive proper 
attention in a coordinated effort that will 
tell the story right and on time. 


e NBC’s Sydney Eiges—in an article which 
is — a “first” of its kind—gives 
readers a firsthand look at some of the 
tools and methods which will be employed 
to insure coverage of the national political 
conventions for the nation’s vast TV au- 
dience. 


e Leonard Spinrad draws some conclu- 
sions about better understanding of public 
relations, and what PR people themselves 
can do about it—based on his observations. 
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No Excuse for Idiots in 1952 


HE worp idiot is derived from the classical 

Greek idiotes, which meant “those citizens 
who do not take part in public voting.” In ancient 
Greece the idiotes were barred from voting. In 
the United States few people are barred trom 
voting, but lots of them just don't bother. They 
thus elect themselves to be second-class citizens, 
and maybe the word idiot is about as good for 
them as any other. 

We learned all this from a mighty useful and 
interesting little booklet which came across our 
desk recently, Politics Is What You Make It, 
written by Joseph E. McLean of Princeton Uni- 
versity. It is published by Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets of 22 East 35th Street, New York, from 
whom copies can be purchased singly or in quan- 
tity for a few cents each. 

Purpose of Politics Is What You Make It is to 
convince the average citizen not only that he 
should vote, but that he should also take part in 
politics, too. In 32 pages the booklet takes most 
of the mystery out of politics, brushes a lot of 
unearned tarnish off of those who take part in 
politics and hold public office, and makes a 
mighty convincing case for the obligation and 
responsibility of John Citizen to get in there and 
make his weight felt where it counts. Moreover, 
it tells him where and how. 

But can a single citizen be effective as voter 
and political participant? A mighty good case for 
the value of a single vote is made out in another 
booklet, also published recently: Ballot Battalion, 
issued by Kiwanis International, of 520 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. Copies of this one can 
Ghowlee be obtained at low cost in singles or for 
quantity distribution. 

Ballot Battalion describes a plan by means of 
which Kiwanis International hopes to organize 
register-and-vote campaigns in “every city, town 
and village throughout America.” 

If you haven't seen these two booklets, we urge 
you to get them and read. Maybe you'll be moved 
to. start your own better government chain 
reaction in this important election year. Maybe 
you'll even become a politician. At the very least, 
we hope you'll avoid being an idiote. 


The 95 Weeks of 1952 


HE AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION has just 

reminded us that July is National Picnic 
Month. And you might as well get used to it, 
because ABA warns that it’s to be an annual 
event hereafter. 


Of course, you can hold a picnic at other times 
during the summer, too. You can also smile at any 
time of the year; but please keep in mind never- 
theless that March 9-15 is National Smile Week. 
Laughing is another matter. That’s reserved for 
April 1-8, which is National Laugh Week. 

In all, there are now some 400 National Days, 
Weeks and Months of one kind or another, of 
which 130 are sponsored by business. Weeks 
lead all the rest: there are 95 of them in 1952, 
promoting almost everything from baseball to 
valentines; from watches to wines. Business- 
sponsored events include 15 special Days and 
20 special Months in addition to the Weeks, and 
are usually conceived and promoted by individ- 
ual trade associations or by committees represent- 
ing several such organizations. 

July will give you an opportunity, for example, 
of observing not ‘only National Picnic Month, but 
also National Iced Tea Time (11-19), National 
Joseph Lee Day (whatever that is), and Junior 
National Inventors Week. (25-31). In case you 
feel too old for Junior National Inventors Week. 
the same week has also been set aside as National 
Inventor's Week, presumably for adults. Ap- 
parently in July you can do your inventing at 
any age level. 

August is rather poor in Weeks this year. 
There is only one, apparently, and it is tenta- 
tive: National Cerebral Palsy Week (1-7). But 
August offers the first half of a very tasty Month, 
Cherry Pie Time, which runs from August 15+ 
until September 15. 

September opens with a three-monther: Old 
Stove Round Up Months, which run from Sep- 
tember 1 until November 28. All old stove round- 
er-uppers are advised to hold their fire until that 
time, then go national and get really hot. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce, which 
keeps track of the special Days, Weeks and 
Months, issues a regular catalog of them, which 
you can get from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S$. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for 15 cents. It’s called, simply 
enough: Special Days, Weeks and Months in 
1952, and it’s worth the price. Some of the Days, 
Weeks and Months will interest you a lot. Our 
favorites are Odorless Decoration Week (Jan. 

6-12), National Large Size Week (April 7-14) 
and National Leave Us Alone Week (April 1-8). 

This last, the Department of Commerce dead- 
pannedly reports, “was begun by a newspaper 
editor of Douglas, Ga., who appreciated the value 
of promotional events but feared the saturation 
point would someday be reached.” 
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Planning the PR program 


“It has become widely accepted in our craft that public relations is a 
planned program of policies and conduct that will build public con- 
fidence and increase public understanding . . . Your program must be 
honest and sincere .. . It must accurately reflect company policy... 
And it must be carefully planned and based on intelligent thought .. . 
This is the essence of our service and responsibility as competent pub- 


lic relations people.” 


By J. Handly Wright 


Public Relations Consultant 


HAS BEEN that no organiza- 
I tion can choose whether it wants to 
have “public relations.” The day it 
started in business, it started having 
public relations. The choice is not 
whether an organization will engage 
in public relations but whether it will 
give constructive thought to having 
good relations with the public. 


Under these circumstances, it is 
strange that so little thought has been 
given to careful planning of the PR 
program. It has become widely ac- 
cepted in our craft that public relations 
is a planned program of policies and 
conduct that will build public confi- 
dence and increase public understand- 
ing. But the truth is that in many pub- 
lic relations activities today there is 
little evidence of any planning at all. 
This may be due to several factors. 

First, public relations is highly in- 
definite and the result of too many in- 
tangibles. Any formal plan is subject 
to so many revisions that it seems 
hardly worthwhile to labor through 


the pain and effort required to give it 
birth. 


Secondly, the idea still persists 
among many practitioners that public 
relations is essentially a job of pub- 
licity and promotion and they take 
advantage of whatever comes up to 
keep the institution they represent in 
the public eye. 

Third, there is a tendency to view 
public relations as a short term, in- 
stead of a long-term operation, to ap- 
ply corrective rather than preventive 
measures. And yet, we all know that 
good public relations cannot be bought 
like a sack of potatoes. It can be ac- 
quired only through farsighted poli- 


cies and long-term planning. 
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Finally, the people handling public 
relations are often just too busy with 
day-to-day problems of their operations 
to sit down and prepare a plan. 

These obstacles to long range plan- 
ning are very real but hardly insur- 
mountable. And on the other hand, 
there are equally impressive reasons 
for careful planning and programing. 


Some advantages 


First, and one of the foremost ad- 
vantages from planning, is the thought 
which the operation forces you to give 
to the problems and the objectives. No 
plan can be devised until the objec- 
tive is identified. The thinking in- 
volved in this operation often clarifies 
both the problem and the solution. 

Secondly, the completed plan pro- 
vides both a blueprint and a working 
schedule to keep the operation going 
in an orderly fashion and in a pre- 
determined direction. With a_ well 
thoughtout plan, one can withstand the 
temptation to wander from the char- 
tered course and can deal with such 
suggestions by pointing out that they 
do not fit into the already previously 
agreed upon plan. 

Third, the act of explaining or sell- 
ing the plan to top executives pro- 
vides a priceless opportunity to ex- 
change thoughts on the fundamentals 
of public relations. The discussions 
which may be held with the executive 
committee or board of directors, and 
the final presentation of your plan with 
appropriate charts and graphs provides 
an opportunity unobtainable any other 
way to concentrate topside thinking 
on your operations. As a corollary to 
this, the approval of such a plan by the 
board or executive committee provides 
you with all the authority you need to 


pursue your operations under _ this 
blanket endorsement and removes the 
necessity of going back to the board 
for approval of every single step. Fur- 
thermore, when they endorse your sug- 
gested plan, the topside is frequently 
obligating itself to participate to the 
extent you have recommended, 

And finally, when top approval has 
been obtained for any plan, you are 
provided with an opportunity to in- 
doctrinate department heads and key 
officials by taking the plan to their de- 
partments and explaining it to them as 
agreed-upon managerial policy. When 
the department heads know that the 
plan has the active support of top 
management they are apt to be more 
interested in contributing their part 
to its successful execution. 

Furthermore, the creation of a plan 
for public relations helps to bring the 
subject down to earth in a manner 
which other executives can see and 
understand. The PR department is apt 
to find, therefore, that a plan, which 
started out to introduce greater effi- 
ciency into the public relations opera- 
tion, has also won increased respect 
and cooperation for the department 
from quarters which previously had 
been indifferent if not hostile. 

The value of any public relations pro- 
gram is somewhat in proportion to its 
special application to the particular 
problems or circumstances which face 
your company. Yet in planning the 
program, one deals with certain broad 
fundamentals which are applicable to 
any problem or company. These are 
the fundamentals of good public rela- 
tions thinking and practice and will 
dominate your programs regardless of 
what business you are in. 


PR—a management function 


For instance, the consideration of 
any program of public relations should 
begin with the recognition of public 
relations as essentially a management 
function. W. T. Holliday, President of 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, ac- 
knowledged this fact in these words: 
“Public relations,” said Mr. Holliday, 
“begins with public policy. It follows 
through the period in which action 
transforms those policies into results.” 


J. Handly Wright, St. Louis pub- 
lic relations consultant, is Chairman 
of PRSA’s Executive Committee. He 
was President of the Society ir. 1950. 
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Another fundamentait common to all 
programs is the desirability of universal 
participation. While the policy domi- 
nating the PR program is a management 
responsibility, the program should be 
of such a nature that everyone is in- 
vited, encouraged and inspired to par- 
ticipate. The policy should be simple, 
understandable and applicable to every 
employee rather than just to the mem- 
bers of management or the public rela- 
tions department. While an experienced 
public relations executive may be re- 
quired to direct the technical opera- 
tion of the program, the best pro- 
gram is one which the employees can 
understand, contribute to and_ take 
pride in themselves. Thus, instead of 
one department speaking up for the 
company, a well managed program 
seeks to make every employee a booster 
for the company. As Robert S. Henry, 
Vice President of the Association of 
American Railroads, put it, “Public 
relations is not just a job in a special 
public relations office or department. 
It is part of the job of everybody on the 
railroad from president to office boy.” 


Three steps 


Basically, the drafting of any pro- 
gram involves three distinct steps. 
These are: 1. determination of the ob- 
jective; 2. identification of the publics 
involved in reaching the objective; and 
3. the selection of the means of reaching 
these publics. Let’s look at each of 
these three steps briefly. 

First, the determination of the ob- 
jective. There has probably been as 
much misinformation and fuzzy think- 
ing on this one phase of public rela- 
tions as all the rest of the subject put 
together. I have heard the objectives 
of public relations described as any- 
thing from a “free” substitute for paid 
advertising to making the boss a “big 
shot.” Both of these conceptions are 
absurd, of course, and quite overlook 
the prime function of public relations 
in a modern business economy. 

The purpose of any business is to 
acquire and serve customers at a fair 
profit. Public relations should contrib- 
ute to this purpose or it has no place 
in the business picture. But it certainly 
can’t contribute as a substitute for ad- 
vertising. Ask any newspaper editor. 
And it is not performing a very useful 
or truthful function if it is used only 
to sell a personality. As noted in the 
opening of these remarks, the idea still 
persists in many quarters that public 
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relations is primarily a job of publicity 
or promotion. Those who think of pub- 
lic relations only as publicity are con- 
fusing public attention with public re- 
lations. As a matter of fact, public 
attention in itself is not necessarily good 
public relations and is often fraught 
with real risk. It is easy to attract pub- 
lic attention and to forfeit public re- 
spect. 

In the ultimate analysis, the objec- 
tive of good public relations for any 
company, cause or enterprise is the 
same. It is simply to win friends for the 
company or the cause. There isn’t any- 
thing complicated about that. And pub- 
lic relations has no other function to 
perform than to win friends. Of course, 
there could be any number of corollary 
objectives of particular application to 
the specific problem or company. These 
might include such things as winning 
recognition and respect for the com- 
pany as a leading producer in its field; 
stimulating employee pride in the com- 
pany; creating good relations with the 
community and with the state and 
national governments, etc., etc. But 
through all these runs the greatest con- 
mon denominator of winning friends. 
So in the determination of an objec- 
tive, it is a pretty good idea to face 
squarely up to the very simple fact 
that the prime purpose of the program 
is to win friends, and then take off 
from there in any particular direction 
you may wish. 

With the objectives thought through 
and identified, the next step in building 


the program is the identification of the 
publics involved in order of their im- 
portance to the company. On this point 
it is easy to find an argument or start 
a spirited discussion, yet sound think- 
ing and accurate reasoning are probably 
more important here than in almost 
any other part of the program. This is 
apt to be the heart of your program 
because the thinking you do in arriving 
at the answer to this question deter- 
mines the boundaries of your program, 

In my opinion there are five broad 
groupings of the public that apply to 
any enterprise and probably in the 
same order to most of them. I would 
list them as follows: 


1. Employees 
2. Customers 


. Plant community 


mH 


. Key opinion moulding groups 
such as editors, political leaders, 
commentators, and the like 


5. Stockholders 


I have acknowledged that there might 
be a difference of opinion on the order 
of importance. All I can do is give you 
my reasons for ranking them as I do. 

First, as to employees. Thoughtful 
public relations practitioners have long 
felt that good employee relations was a 
prime factor in good public relations. 
But comparatively recent surveys and 
studies have produced overwhelming 
statistical proof of this fact. A great oil 


(Continued on page 12) 


“Higgins, either your ledger shows a profit next 
month, or we get ourselves a new bookkeeper!” 


Public Relations Journal 
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High school days at Frigidaire 


How General Motors’ Frigidaire Division entertained 
Dayton high school students 


By C. Carlton Brechler 


Director of Press Relations 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation 


URING THE PAST 15 MONTHS more 
D than 5,500 high school students 
have visited Frigidaire Division of Gen- 
eral Motors in Dayton, invited to the 
plant in groups of 200 to 400 for a six- 
hour informative program. 

Our aim was to entertain these young 
people in a friendly manner, to show 
them our plant, to explain something 
of the operation of our organization, 
and to dramatize the fundamentals of 
the American system of business. 

Even in this day of television, there 
is no public relations medium as effec- 
tive and impressive as planned per- 
sonal contacts between an industry and 
the individual members of its publics. 
Entertaining a person in your indus- 
trial “home” creates a warm, friendly, 
and understanding impression far 
deeper than can normally be made 
through radio, TV, or the press. 

In a search for an audience which 
would represent a broad cross-section 
of our plant community, and one that 
might have time available to hear our 
full story, we hit upon the idea of enter- 
taining high school seniors—all seniors, 
each year, for an entire school day. In 
other words, practically every young 
person in the county would spend one 
day as a guest of Frigidaire before leav- 
ing school and taking his place as an 
adult citizen in the community. This 
is what gives the plan effectiveness, 
for over a period of years we will have 
contacted the entire rising generation 
in our community. 

City, county, and parochial school 
authorities greeted the proposal en- 
thusiastically. They approved releas- 
ing each senior from school for a full 
day for the Frigidaire visit, appreciat- 
ing the fact that many of these students, 
about to be graduated, had never had 
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an opportunity to visit a large indus- 
trial organization or to hear about busi- 
ness from businessmen. 

Students gathered at school for roll 
call and home room period and then 
were picked up by chartered buses 
and brought to our Moraine City plant, 
just outside Dayton, by 9 a, m. They 
were returned to school for dismissal 
by 3 p.m. One or more schools came 
each day, averaging about 300 students 
per day. 

Our Senior Day program was so suc- 
cessful last year that the Dayton Cham- 
ber of Commerce this year launched a 
city-wide program with some 40 host 
firms taking the senior class. In order 
that students would not be taken out of 
school on two days in one year, Frigid- 
aire this year switched to the junior 
class. Assuming that Frigidaire and the 
Chamber of Commerce continue their 
programs, each Dayton high school stu- 
dent will have two day-long visits with 
business and industry before leaving 
school, 

The juniors were found to be a re- 
ceptive audience, and while there is 
much to be said in favor of inviting 
seniors who are about to be graduated 
and go out into the business world, 
there is considerable advantage in dis- 


cussing economics from the business- 
man’s viewpoint with juniors who have 
not yet completed their social studies. 

By releasing students from the rou- 
tine of a full day of school, an industry 
gains the young people’s goodwill at 
the outset. In our planning, we kept 
before us the importance of keeping 
the program light, interesting and en- 
tertaining. 

We decided on a television “produc- 
tion theme” this year, presenting most 
of our material on the 8 by 10 foot 
screen of a large TV “set” on the stage 
in television style, with station identi- 
fication slides, program titles and mu- 
sical background. 

The auditorium program began with 
a TV show entitled “News in Review” 
which, after one news item of national 
interest, launched into a report on the 
visit of students from that day’s high 
school to Frigidaire. With slides and 
newsreel-type movies, the members of 
the public relations staff were shown 
conferring and preparing various phases 
of the day’s program. Then they were 
shown getting into a station wagon at 
Frigidaire’s plant in downtown Day- 
ton. Subsequent shots showed the 
vehicle passing familiar landmarks on 
the drive to Moraine City. The car 
drove up outside the plant, staff mem- 
bers ran into the building, and at that 
moment the house lights came on and 
the staff came down the aisles and up 
onto the stage, wearing the same coats 
and carrying the same brief cases they 
had in the film. 

The students, who had expected the 
program to open with a speech from 
a company executive, were much im- 
pressed by this much of a “production 
number.” Other items on the day's 
auditorium periods included a short 
slide presentation, four motion pictures, 
two playlets, and one 10-minute talk. 
These were scheduled so that no two 
films were shown consecutively and 
so that students never sat in the audi- 
torium longer than an hour. The plant 


C. Carlton Brechler, Director of Press Relations 
for the Frigidaire Division of General Motors since 
1949, was formerly Vice President of Theodore R. 
Sills & Company, Chicago public relations firm. 
After graduating from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1938, he was with the United Press in the 
Madison, Wis., and Minneapolis bureaus for two 
years. He did PR work throughout four and one- 
half years of Air Force service in World War Il. 
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Frigidaire General Manager chats with students during "snack period" recess 
between auditorium programs. 


tour, luncheon, and a “snack” period 
were used as breaks. 


Our efforts to keep the program on 
a friendly, entertaining level were re- 
warded by enthusiastic comments from 
the students. 


“I had more fun in one day than I’ve 
had in a week,” one wrote. Another 
cited Frigidaire as the “Best Enter- 
tainers and Hosts of 1952.” 


“The men who gave their valuable 
time to present this program to us 
acted like one of us, instead of the 
straight-laced executives we often pic- 
ture,” a junior commented. “Your pro- 
gram was not dull or drawn out, and 
everyone was made to feel at home.” 

“The thing I liked the most about 
the whole day was the friendly people,” 
another student wrote. “I have never 
been in a place that had friendlier 
people.” 

In telling the American business story 
we utilized the first reel of the “In 
Our Hands” presentation now distribut- 
ed by the American Economic Founda- 
tion; “Letter to a Rebel,” a motion pic- 
ture produced by RKO; “Meet King 
Joe,” a Harding College color cartoon; 
and an original playlet, “The Three- 
Legged Stool,” describing how a suc- 
cessful business must benefit employes, 
customers, and owners. 


Here are three students’ reactions: 


1. “The program in the auditorium 
made me realize how business and 
America’s freedom go hand in hand 
to obtain success. It made me feel 


that I, too, play an important part in 
your success.” 


2. “I went home feeling a new con- 
fidence in my country. After touring 
a great plant like that, if anyone could 
believe in Communism or Socialism it 
it beyond me.” 

3. “Something like this is the most 
sure-fire way of convincing me and 
all young people of the soundness of 
our country and the free enterprise 
system.” 

The Frigidaire story was told through 
the plant tour, a short slide presenta- 
tion, a motion picture, a playlet out- 
lining benefits enjoyed by our em- 
ployes, and a talk by our Director 
of Employe Relations on the attitudes 
we look for in the people we hire. 


The latter received a great deal of 
praise from teachers who maintain 
that students are more impressed by 
the businessman than by the teacher 
when she preaches the importance of 
the same attitudes. 

“I feel that Frigidaire is run in such 
a purely American manner that it is 
an excellent investment for stockhold- 
ers, and I will be one some day,” a 
young man wrote after his visit. 

“It would truly be an honor and a 
service to work for Frigidaire, for 
Frigidaire has truly helped make Day- 
ton and America what it is today,” an- 
other declared. 

To complete our entertainment plans 
we erected a “Welcome Students” sign 
outside the building, had another wel- 
come sign in the auditorium which was 
changed each day to give the guest 
school’s name, posted a large sign in 
the plant to tell employes which school 
group was coming through the plant 
today, and hung signs with economic 
messages along the plant tour route. 

A program of the day's activities, 
imprinted with school name, was given 
each student when he arrived in the 
morning. As he left he was given an 
envelope containing a selection of book- 
lets concerning General Motors, Frigid- 
aire Division, and American economics, 

Students also were given a ques- 
tionnaire on which they were asked 
to grade us on our effort to make the 
program informative and _ enjoyable. 
Eighty-three per cent marked us “A,” 
16.6 per cent “B,” and less than half 
of one per cent “C,” or “D.” 

Of 884 students who returned the 
questionnaire, all but three advised us 
to arrange a similar day for the junior 
class next year. e e 


They Should Pay Postage 


As every newspaper editor in the coun- 
try knows, the mails are loaded every day 
with vast amounts of propaganda from 
various government offices — principally 
from the Department of State. Elaborate 
brochures, magazines, pamphlets, printed 
and mimeographed material, speeches 
and so-called information on every subject 
are laid on the editor's desk diurnally. It 
seems to be a lot of information—but is it? 

Rep. Clarence Brown, an Ohio publisher, 
told a meeting of Iowa editors recently 
that the U. S. government operated 61 
printing and duplicating plants in Wash- 
ington, 23 in San Francisco, 25 in Phila- 
delphia, 16 in Chicago, 6 in Kansas City, 
16 in New York, and many others here and 


abroad. That is a boon for printers and 
pressmen—but what does it do to the tax- 
payer? 

All this printed propaganda material 
moves forward—tons of it daily—under gov- 
ernment frank. What does that do to the 
annual deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment? Why not abolish the government 
frank and force every government depart- 
ment to stand on its own feet, paying post- 
age along with everyone else? Congress 
might also be asked to buy stamps as the 
rest of us do. We might get decent postal 
service back if this deficit were cut down. 


Editorial— 
The Arizona Republic 
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Following through 


By Morris B. Rotman 


President 
Harshe-Rotman, Inc. 


ast YEAR the Public Relations So- 
L ciety of America issued a memo- 
randum notifying all its members that 
Life magazine had asked for help in 
gathering material for a feature on 
American ingenuity—tne sort of prac- 


tical short-cuts that develop under 
pressure and stepped-up production. 
Here is a report on how one member 
followed through on this situation, pro- 
ducing unexpected dividends in press 
relations and prestige for the client. 


PARTICLE of vermiculite ore, at left, expands like an accordion to many times 
its original size, as at right, when exposed to a burning match. Tiny air cells 
form in each kernel and reflecting surfaces provide a barrier, offering incom- 
bustible insulation. A three-inch covering of vermiculite on the white-hot steel 
ingot was enough to permit workmen to walk over it with no discomfort. 


FIRST KNOWN SHIPMENTS of white-hot steel ingots—permitting a saving of 
two months’ processing time—are made possible through use of vermiculite 
insulation in a railway flat car. Here a 130,000-pound ingot is lowered into a 
railway car for a 200-mile trip to Trenton, Nova Scotia. The car is filled with 
vermiculite, and ingots are shipped at a temperature of 1600 degrees F. 
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Harshe-Rotman, Inc., representing 
the Zonolite Company of Chicago, 
world’s largest producer of vermiculite 
(a mica-like mineral with exceptional 
insulating characteristics), suggested as 
an example of ingenuity the use of 
vermiculite insulation for shipment of 
white-hot steel ingots. The idea was to 
photograph a hot, 65-ton ingot being 
shipped by the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Company from its plant at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, where the ingot was 
poured, to Trenton, Nova Scotia, for 
processing, a distance of 180 miles. 
These tricky shipments were being 
made only at irregular intervals. 

Life’s editors questioned the chances 
of getting a black-and-white picture 
for its layout that showed an ingot actu- 
ally glowing with heat. They questioned 
the Nova Scotia locale for an “Ameri- 
can ingenuity” story. Was the vermicu- 
lite insulation definitely produced in 
the United States? 

There ensued two weeks of confer- 
ences with the magazine, telephone calls 
tv Nova Scotia, and teletype exchanges 
between the New York and Chicago 
offices of Harshe-Rotman. Zonolite of- 
ficials went out of their way to see that 
the agency got the facts it needed in 
a hurry. Confirmation came that the 
vermiculite used in Nova Scotia had 
been mined by Zonolite at Libby, Mont. 
Photo technicians submitted that hot 
ingots could be the subject of dramatic 
photography if handled by experts. 

Life was now interested. When was 
the next shipment due? The editors 
wanted five days’ notice. 

At this point, Dominion Steel re- 
ported that all shipments of hot ingots 
were indefinitely postponed, for tech- 
nical reasons. That seemed the end of 
the line. 

But two weeks later there came 36 
hours’ advance notice of an upcoming 
emergency shipment. The magazine 
was alerted, and a Life photographer 
hopped a night plane for Nova Scotia. 
He returned not only with five good 
black-and-white shots but also with 
an excellent full-color photo. 

The editors decided to run the hot 
ingot piece as a separate feature, unre- 
lated to the original “American ingenu- 
ity” roundup. It became a two-page 
spread (April 16, 1951) headed “Hot- 
test Freight,” with captions telling the 
Zonolite story. 

Life expressed its compliments to 
Morris B. Rotman, Harshe-Rotman 
President, for the valuable assistance 
rendered. 
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Politics via TV 


Some predictions and pointers on the use of television in the 


forthcoming presidential nominating conventions 


By Sydney H. Eiges 


Vice President in Charge of Press 


National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


will undoubtedly exer- 
cise a profound effect on the forth- 
coming presidential nominating con- 
ventions and on the election itself. 

Television has already brought 
about many major changes in the tra- 
ditional methods of campaigning and 
staging the conventions; more are sure 
to come. 

Not the least of a potential candi- 
date’s looked-for qualifications in this 
electronic age is the ability to televise 
well; before the nominations are finally 
made at the Chicago conventions it may 
become the most important. 

There is no cause for alarm. It just 
so happens that what are generally 
regarded as the most admirable quali- 
ties in the human personality add up 
to the most pleasing on the television 
screen, 

So, unless human nature undergoes 
some sudden, radical change, it is al- 
most safe to predict now that the suc- 
cessful contender for a major party nom- 
ination will come nearest to being the 
kind of man most Americans would 
like to have for a next door neighbor. 
That means a person who is quiet and 
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plain-spoken; straightforward and _ sin- 
cere; able in his citizenship and pro- 
fession, and easy and natural in the 
amenities of civilized social intercourse. 

At the persuasion of the television in- 
dustry, the two major national commit- 
tees moved the conventions from the 
Chicago Stadium where they were to 
be scheduled to the International Am- 
phitheatre, located in Chicago’s stock- 
yards section. This was done simply be- 
cause the Amphitheatre offered more 
commodious space for the vast and 
complicated television facilities re- 
quired to cover the conventions. Not 
only did the party leaders change the 
convention site but they sacrificed sev- 
eral thousand seats to accommodate the 
television industry. 

In 1948 there were only about 400,- 
000 television sets installed through- 
out the country. For the 1952 cam- 
paign there will be 18,000,000 home 
television receivers in operation. There 
are now almost as many sets within the 
range of the St. Louis television station 
alone as there were in the entire United 
States at the beginning of the 1948 
campaign. Television coverage of the 
national political conventions this year 
will be available to more than 60 per 
cent of the American population. 

Inside the convention hall, there'll be 
some changes made due entirely to more 
than 60 per cent of the American popu- 
lation. 


Inside the convention hall, there'll 
be some changes made due entirely to 
television. The lighting, seating and 
decorating will be arranged to achieve 
the maximum effectiveness on the tele- 
vision screen. Lighting experts will see 
to it that the speaker of the moment is 
presented with maximum clarity on the 
home receiving set. The speaker's 
platform will be placed most advan- 
tageously in relation to the placement 


of the television cameras. Decorating 
will be designed to please the home 
viewer and there will be less gaudy 
coloration inside and more of the softer 
colors in contrasting hues, for these 
show up better on the home screen. 

There'll be a run on blue shirts to be 
worn by those fated to face the tele- 
vision cameras, for these televise bet- 
ter than white shirts which produce 
black shadows on the television tubes 
as a result of excessive light reflection, 
The blue-dyed, hard-boiled shirts, the 
same kind that Uncle Miltie wears 
Tuesday nights, will be the style for 
formal attire if the peering eye of tele- 
vision is present. 

If those running the conventions are 
as skilled as they should be, the ses- 
sions will be brief, brisk and business- 
like. There’s nothing duller on tele- 
vision than wind-filled oratory, and be- 
sides television time is too precious. It's 
also probable that some effort will be 
made to limit the traditional demon- 
strations in both time and cacophony 
because any excesses in this area are 
likely to appear just plain silly to the 
home viewers. For the same reason 
some moves may also be made to limit 
the number of nominating and second- 
ing speeches. 

All that part of America which has 
television will be watching at closest 
and clearest range and there will be 
a premium on showmanship of an ef- 
fective yet conservative nature. The 
home television viewer will characteris- 
tically see more of the conventions and 
understand what he sees better than 
will the most attentive delegate present 
just as he now sees more of a sporting 
contest than does the most avid bleach- 
erite. 

Based on previous experience with 


Sydney H. Eiges, Vice President 
in Charge of Press for the National 
Broadcasting Company, entered ra- 
dio publicity after eleven years with 
International News Service. In 1941 
he joined NBC as a Staff Writer in 
the Press Department. In 1943 he 
was made Assistant Manager, and 
in 1945 was appointed Manager of 
the Press Department. PRSA mem- 
ber Eiges was named a Vice Presi- 
dent of the company in 1947. 
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radio, those handling the conventions 
will probably schedule more of the 
major sessions at night when the family 
is home as a unit and listens and 
watches as a unit. 

The 1952 conventions will undoubt- 
edly be the best covered of all in the 
history of the country. NBC alone is 
moving more than 250 people into Chi- 
cago to do the job. The tons of equip- 
ment needed are valued by NBC at 
more than $1,500,000. Never before 
in the history of the country will so 
many American families participate so 
actively, so closely and so intimately 
in these great political events. 

Television will bring many a sleep- 
less night to the contestants and the 
candidates. The speech writers will 
suffer the terrible agonies of Bob Hope’s 
writers. They'll have to come up day 
after day with fresh scripts, fresh facts, 
fresh approaches and fresh research. 
There’s nothing duller on TV _ than 
repetition, no matter how engaging the 
speaker. 

In fact, the impact of the medium is 
so great, as so many advertisers will 
know, that rather than make sprawling, 
nationwide tours, the two chief con- 
tenders may fashion their itineraries to 
coincide with the cities where network 
television originations are possible. 

Television coverage will undoubtedly 
bring about some changes in press cov- 
erage. Since so much of the nation 
will sit in on the proceedings in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere, the newspaper 
coverage may shift its emphasis to anal- 
ysis and interpretation and more ex- 
haustive coverage of the non-televised 
events. Television coverage should spur 
newspaper readership and circulation. 
Millions will be anxious to compare 
their reactions with those of the chief 
political writers and to read between 
the lines and beyond what they saw 
at home. 

The networks plan to go far beyond 
the convention hall itself and the bounds 
of the “pooled” broadcast of the floor 
proceedings to bring home viewers hu- 
man-interest coverage. NBC reporters 
will have the “walkie-lookie” for the 
first time. The “walkie-lookie,” an RCA- 
NBC development, is a small portable 
television camera which a reporter can 
carry around much as a roving mike. 
For additional roving coverage, there 
will be mobile units stationed at stra- 
tegic news making locations to broad- 
cast off the floor and out of the hall 
events. NBC will have four such mobile 
units, including a new “crash” truck 
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George Hicks, NBC commentator, 
makes an outdoor demonstration of 
the new "walkie-lookie" portable TV 
camera developed by RCA for use at 
the Chicago political conventions. The 
back-pack "walkie-lookie" can trans- 
mit "live" pictures a distance of half- 
a-mile to a network outlet. It weighs 
about 50 pounds. 


capable of transmitting either live tele- 
vision pictures or motion pictures. This 
truck has no external connections and 
has its own built-in power plant and 
complete film processing studio. 
Perhaps the most significant factor 
of the vast television coverage of the 
political scene is the fact that this 
dynamic new medium of communica- 
tion has shrunk the borders of the 
country almost to the point where ob- 
servers liken today’s television cam- 
paigning to the old New England town 
meetings and the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. All the candidates began their 
campaigning earlier than ever in this 
election. Long before the convention 
opening dates, their faces and manner- 
isms and their points and principles 
were well and familiarly known to mil- 
lions of Americans. Campaigning got 
to be a more personal business earlier 
than ever before. One political analyst 
predicted to me recently that the un- 
decided voter, the one who really de- 
cides the election, would decide earlier 
and in greater number in this election 
than ever before because he got to 
know all the candidates better and 


more intimately through television. This 
is something that pollsters and dope- 
sters and campaign managers will have 
to take to heart. 

If any candidate ever asked me for 
a few simple rules to cope with tele- 
vision most effectively, I'd suggest the 
following: 

1. Be yourself; be natural. (The 
television camera sees through preten- 
sion and pretending. ) 

2. Say what you want to say briefly 
and crisply and then get off the plat- 
form. (Audience boredom will kill you 
quicker than anything. ) 

3. Wear clothes that give you a soft, 
comfortable appearance. (Pot-bellies, 
double chins and exposed midriffs 
show up a thousand times as bad on 
TV.) 

4. Remember when you're on TV 
you're talking to the family group at 
home so be soft-spoken, intimate and 
friendly. (There’s only a comparative 
handful of votes in the hall and mil- 
lions outside so talk to the millions.) 

5. Sit or stand still and don’t twiddle 
paper clips, pencils or your watch 
chain and don't pick at yourself. 
(Theres nothing more distracting un- 
less it’s Dagmar and she isn’t running 
for anything in this campaign, yet.) 

6. Don’t do anything on TV unless 
it comes naturally. (That includes 
kissing babies, voters and your wife.) 


All in all, television will make the 
1952 conventions and the election an 
unprecedented endeavor in many ways. 
The candidates will be better known 
to more voters than ever before in his- 
tory. More voters will sit in on the 
conventions than was ever dreamed 
possible. Every candidate, every would- 
be candidate and every political leader 
will have the closest piercing and pene- 
trating scrutiny. Because through tele- 
vision the candidates will speak to fam- 
ily groups at home, more persons will 
vote as family units and decide how 
to vote as families rather than as in- 
dividuals. 

For those of us in the public rela- 
tions profession, the campaigns and the 
election will be one of the greatest case 
studies ever devised. It will be interest- 
ing to see what use and misuse of tele- 
vision our fellow experts in the field of 
public relations and human relations 
make before the decision is in in No- 
vember. It will be interesting to see 
how the hazards of television are over- 
come and how its great values and 
virtues are put to work successfully. 
Well, it will certainly be interesting. e e 
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Planning PR program 


(Continued from page 6) 


company in the Midwest had an opinion 
survey made not long ago in the com- 
munities in which the company had 
plants located. The object was to find 
out what people in the community 
thought of the company. Then, break- 
ing down favorable and unfavorable 
opinions, the company came up with 
this interesting fact. Seventy-seven per 
cent of those people in the various com- 
munities who held favorable opinions 
of the company received those opin- 
ions from talking with one or more sat- 
isfied employees. And, it was found that 
56 per cent of those who held unfavor- 
able opinions about the company re- 
ceived those opinions from talking with 
one or more dissatisfied employees. 
Even admitting that people in the plant 
community, in daily contact with em- 
ployees, are likely to be more influenced 
by people than by the printed word 
which may be more influential in other 
geographical locations, still the study 
provides startling proof of the impor- 
tance of satisfied employees to any 
public relations program. In fact, one 
might go even further on the basis of 
this, and other studies along the same 
line, and say that it might be possible 
to have good employee relations with- 
out having good public relations, but it 
is not possible to have good public 
relations without having good employ- 
ee relations. 

It is obvious, therefore, that employ- 
ees are one of the prime assets of any 
company’s public relations. That is why 
I have ranked them first among the 
publics to be considered in shaping 
the company’s program of good public 
relations. 


If employees are first in importance, 


thinking. 


honest effectiveness on the individual.” 


“Ask of each of your public relations efforts: “What will this cause an individual 
to do?’ Properly applied, that question will kill off much fuzzy and inefficient 


“One of the great pitfalls of most public relations efforts today is the tendency 
to become fascinated by the intriguing machinery of public relations. It is easy to 
outline a public relations program that impresses everyone but the person it is 
supposed to influence. Too often, we mistake the machinery of press releases, ads, 
time on the air, number of speeches made, number of people exposed, etc., for 


E. 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association 


it follows naturally that the customer— 
the man or woman who buys the prod- 
uct and whom the enterprise exists to 
serve—should be next in public relations 
thinking. I have ranked the customer 
second for this reason. 

I have placed the plant community 
behind only the employee and the cus- 
tomer. Here is where the business is 
located. Here is where it will draw the 
majority of its employees in the future. 
Here is where the laws will be made 
—or at least some of them—governing 
the operation of the company. It is 
therefore of utmost importance for 
the company to be concerned with that 
segment of the public which makes up 
the plant community. 

Fourth I have placed editors, writers, 
commentators and other opinion lead- 
ers who are in a position, by the nature 
of their work or their standing in their 
profession or community, to influence 
the thinking of many people. I have 
placed the stockholder fifth, not be- 
cause I consider him of minor impor- 
tance but because I think, in most in- 
stances, the other groups outrank him 
in public relations importance. You may 
reverse the order of groups four and five 


siasm and ambition. 


Women in PR 
“The public relations woman must combine some or all of the following quali- 
ties. She must be flexible and have the ability to see the other fellow’s point of 
view. She must be intellectually curious, with a desire to get at the facts and then 
have a facility with words to present those facts clearly. She must have enthu- 


“There is no direct path to the public relations job but there are many indirect 
routes. Become a secretary in a public relations department or counselling firm. 
Newspaper or magazine reporting is another route. Public relations is growing 
up. There will be need for broader knowledge of human behavior and more peo- 
ple with experience in product and public opinion research. 

“Above all do not expect to get a public relations job because ‘you like people.’ 
Decide on the type of business you want to be in, find out all you can about it. 
Then approach a prospective employer with some knowledge of his product, his 
problems and what your public relations contribution can be.” 

Melva Chesrown, Vice President, Fred Eldean Organization, on “Food For 
Thought,” WOR-TV Program, in answer to question, “How Can Young 
Women Just Out Of College Get Into Public Relations?” 


if it pleases you to do so and I will not 
argue. The truth is that all five of these 
broad groups are of immense and almost 
equal importance in your public rela- 
tions thinking. Of course, there may be 
many more specialized publics of con- 
cern to you also, according to the nature 
of your business, but I submit that the 
five groups I have named must be in- 
cluded in any determination of the pub- 
lics important to your enterprise. 

And finally, there is the selection of 
the means or the routes you will use 
to reach these publics. Here is where 
your program must of necessity be in- 
dividually tailored to fit your own prob- 
lem. What means you will use to make 
friends with what publics depends to 
a very great extent on what business 
you are in—on what you have to offer 
to attract or interest these publics. But 
in thinking out this section of your 
program you will bear one cardinal 
fact in mind. You will realize that your 
actions speak louder than your words. 
You will be more interested in thinking 
of things to do rather than things to 
say. In other words, here is where 
company policy begins to operate in 
the most direct manner. What you 
do to or for employees, what action 
you take in dealing with customers, 
how you live up to your citizenship 
obligations in the communities, how 
you work with your editors and com- 
mentators and what your company 
does in the way of earnings for your 
stockholders are, I maintain, the deter- 
mining factors in your public relations 
program, rather than what you promise 
or say to these groups. 

Your program must be honest and 
sincere. It must accurately reflect com- 
pany policy. And it must be carefully 
planned and based on _ intelligent 
thought. 

I submit that this is the essence of our 
service and responsibility as compe- 
tent public relations people. e e 
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A display of annual report design ideas submitted by students. 


Students design annual report cover 


OMETIMES a simple PR idea can 
anes some highly interesting de- 
velopments. 

When we invited a Pratt Institute 
advertising art class to design the cover 
of the current annual report of a client, 
Knott Hotels Corporation, we expected 
to obtain some fresh, original thinking 
—the kind you'd naturally expect to 
find in young, unfettered minds. We 
got all this—and more. As the project 
matured, the net results and interest 
far exceeded the expectations of all 
concerned. They fully justified con- 
tinued encouragement of study of finan- 
cial public relations in the visual ex- 
pression field. 

From the start, Professor William 
Longyear, chairman of the Advertising 
Design Department of the Brooklyn 
college, enthusiastically accepted our 
suggestion that he turn his senior class 
into a workshop to design the cover 
competitively. The group of 40 young 
men and women artists had previously 
worked on specific advertising projects, 
some of an industrial nature, Mr. Long- 
year said, but this would enable them 
to study at close range a business cor- 
poration, and the problems connected 
with presenting it visually, 

To kindle interest and stimulate initi- 
ative, the Bertrand W. Hall Award, 
carrying a nominal yearly cash prize, 
was established. As stated, the pur- 
pose of the award was to “encourage 
the study of design which interprets 
and conveys to the public, through ad- 
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By Maurice F. Duhamel 
Associate 


Bertrand W. Hall & Co. 


vertising art, the nature of American 
corporations and their importance in 
our enonomic system.” 

The student assignment specified that 
to receive the award in this instance, 
the winning design must “interpret 
simply and clearly the character and 
stature of the corporation (Knott 
Hotels) . . . so that the casual reader 
would readily comprehend the picturi- 
zation or symbolism employed.” 

It became apparent to us, as well as 


A native of Flint, Michigan, Maurice F. 
Duhamel was a reporter for the Detroit 
Free Press and, successively, Managing 
Editor of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eve- 
ning Star, and Advertising & Selling. Then 
after 16 years with 
The Associated Press, 
New York, he en- 
tered the PR field for 
himself in 1934. Dur- 
ing World War II he 
was Press Relations 
Director of Federal 
Telephone & Radio 
Corp. subse- 
quently Information 
Manager of Globe 
Wireless Ltd., and PR Executive of the 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation. 
Since 1949, Mr. Duhamel has _ been 
affiliated with Bertrand W. Hall & Com- 
pany, financial PR counsel. 


to faculty members, that the young ar- 
tists almost at the outset developed a 
lively interest not only in the company 
concerned in the project, but in the 
nature, operations and importance of 
corporations in general. They also 
wanted to know all the whys and where- 
fores of annual reports and what they 
are expected to communicate. To an- 
swer some of their questions, we at- 
tended a class session and also sup- 
plied specimen annual reports to the 
group. 

On its practical side the contest was 
most successful. It produced no less 
than 30 acceptable cover designs, each 
having distinctive and original features. 
Interest in the results was heightened 
when we arranged the finished designs 
as an exhibit in the client’s board room, 
where they were reviewed by company 
directors, officers and management 
executives who were invited to express 
their preferences. We were pleased 
that the consensus of these opinions, 
and also the results of outside test 
“votes,” coincided with the choice we 
had made of the winning design. 

Presenting the award to Jack M. 
Fales, 21-year-old student from Spring- 
field, Mass., who designed the winning 
cover, President Charles Pratt expressed 
gratification that the work extended the 
Institute’s long-standing tradition of 
cooperation with industry into a new 
field, that of corporate interpretation. 
“We are very happy to have partici- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Girls at MacMurray College for Women at Jacksonville, Illinois, receive first news 
that Mrs. Roma N. Hawkins, Dean of Students, is Phillips 66,000th stockholder. 


Stockholder milestone 


celebrated 


Phillips Petroleum Company pays tribute to its 66,000th 
stockholder, and indirectly to all company investors 


By Fred J. Pralle 


Assistant Director 
Public Relations Department 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


PPORTUNITIES for promoting good 
QO public relations exist in every or- 
ganization through the tie-in of certain 
events and historical milestones. These 
special occasions are always waiting for 
exploitation by resourceful PR people. 
The Public Relations Department of 
Phillips Petroleum Company recently 
took advantage of such an occasion, 
and its results were most satisfactory. 

The number “66” has been associated 
with Phillips and its petroleum and 
chemical products since 1927, when the 
company began its marketing opera- 
tions. It has been familiarized with the 
word Phillips extensively in advertising 
and publicity and is used in the com- 
pany’s trademark. 

As the list of Phillips stockholders 
expanded, the idea was conceived of 
celebrating a “66” milestone by hon- 
oring the 66,000th person to purchase 
Phillips stock. The purpose of this trib- 
ute to one particular stockholder was 
to honor indirectly all investors in the 
company, which includes nearly all of 
Phillips 21,500 employees. 
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Late in 1951, Mrs. Roma N. Hawkins, 
Dean of Students at MacMurray College 
for Women, Jacksonville, Illinois, pur- 
chased 10 shares of Phillips stock, to 
become the 66,000th stockholder. It 
was then that the gears began to mesh 
for the celebration. Mrs. Hawkins, a 
widow since 1929 and Dean at her 
school since 1931, was notified of the 
plans on her 66th birthday. (Honest!) 

An accomplished speaker and _pos- 
sessed of great personal charm, Mrs. 
Hawkins was immediately recognized 
as a sure-fire bet for the itinerary of 
events that had been mapped by Ches- 
ter W. Cleveland, Director of Public 
Relations of Phillips, and his staff. 

Mrs. Hawkins, delighted at her good 
fortune, was eager to cooperate with 
Phillips in its celebrations, and authori- 
ties of MacMurray College also offered 
their enthusiastic support to the plan 
which included a full week’s schedule. 
The trip included a tour of the com- 
pany’s extensive properties in the Texas 
Panhandle, where Phillips conducts a 
large part of its petroleum and chemical 


manufacturing operations. A trip to 
New York, with a visit to the New York 
Stock Exchange as a highlight, was 
also arranged. 

Accompanied by several members of 
the Phillips PR staff, Mrs. Hawkins was 
given an appropriate send-off on a 
Sunday by the faculty and students of 
MacMurray, and took her first airplane 
flight from nearby Springfield, Illinois, 
to Bartlesville, Oklahoma, general of- 
fices of Phillips. She was dinner guest 
of several company executives that 
night, and the next morning she left 
on a flight to Borger, Texas, the hub of 
Phillips’ operations in the Texas Pan- 
handle area. She toured the various 
plants and properties with several key 
executives and was later interviewed 
on several radio broadcasts. 

After returning to Bartlesville. Tues- 
day morning, Mrs. Hawkins was con- 
ducted on a tour of the Phillips’ facilities 
and executive offices. She was again 
featured in several radio broadcasts, in 
addition to being afforded much space 
in the newspapers of the nation. During 
her stay in Bartlesville, she was guest 
at a tea given by the Jane Phillips 
Sorority, made up of women employees 
of the company, and was dinner guest 
at Woolaroc Lodge on the late Frank 
Phillips’ ranch, home of famous Wool- 
aroc Museum. Attending the dinner 
were local directors of the company. 
She also visited the museum with its 
hundreds of famous paintings and ex- 
hibits. 

The next morning (Wednesday) she 
again boarded the Phillips airplane for 
the trip to New York. Again accompany- 
ing her were several members of the 
public relations staff. After landing at 
Newark airport, the group was driven 
to the Waldorf-Astoria, where the del- 


A New York press reception was held 


for Mrs. Hawkins 
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egation established headquarters for the 
three-day visit. 

After spending one day shopping 
and attending the theater, she visited 
the New York offices of Phillips on 
Friday morning, where she received 
her stock certificate from the company’s 
stock transfer agent. She was later 
taken to the New York Stock Exchange, 
where, in the company of the Phillips 
floor specialist, she became the second 
woman in history to be admitted to the 
floor of the Exchange. (Mrs. Brady Den- 
ton, of Saginaw, Michigan, the mil- 
lionth stockholder in A. T. and T., was 
the first woman to be so honored.) 

G. Keith Funston, President of the 
Exchange, greeted Mrs. Hawkins and 
took her to lunch in the Exchange's 
dining room where she was joined by 
several Phillips executives and Stock 
Exchange officials. 


Press reception held 


That afternoon a press reception was 
held in the Waldorf-Astoria, which was 
attended by reporters, photographers, 
feature writers, and wire service rep- 
resentatives. Among special guests were 
Will H. Hays, former postmaster gen- 
eral and movie czar; Wythe Williams, 
author and radio commentator; Louis 
Ruppel, editor of Collier's magazine; 
George Monaghan of the London Press, 
who radiophotoed a picture to London; 
Sam Dawson, Associated Press _busi- 
ness writer and author of the column 
“Today's Business Mirror”; and Sidney 
D. Kirkpatrick, editorial director of 
Chemical Engineering and Chemical 
Week. 

Instead of handouts at the press con- 
ference, pictures were available of Mrs. 
Hawkins on the Stock Exchange floor, 
at the entrance to the Phillips offices, 
and at other points of interest on the 
trip. Also used by the press were bio- 
graphical sketches of Mrs. Hawkins, 
K. S. Adams, Chairman of Phillips; and 
Paul Endacott, President, in addition 
to copies of the company’s history and 
the latest annual reports. 

Following the press conference, Mrs. 
Hawkins was guest of honor at a tea 
given by her life-long friend and for- 
Mer minister to Denmark, Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Rohde, daughter of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Other entertainment dur- 
ing the visit to New York included a 
round of the theaters and dinner at 
some of New York’s more famous 
restaurants. 

On Saturday, six days from the begin- 
ning of the celebration, Mrs. Hawkins 
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was returned to MacMurray College, 
ending a wonderful week for the 66,- 
000th Phillips stockholder, and the end 
of a very successful week that created 
much goodwill and publicity for Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company. At the trip’s 
conclusion, Mrs. Hawkins was given 
a television-phonograph-radio set, al- 
bums of her favorite records, picture 
albums of her trip, a 16mm color movie 
of the trip, and transcriptions of her 
radio programs. 

Preparation for the celebration en- 


Mrs. Hawkins and company executives look at blocks of synthetic rubber in 
government-owned plant operated by Phillips near Borger, Texas. She visited with 


the magazine containing the 66,000th 
stockholder story were ordered by or- 
ganizations learning of the event. Mrs. 
Hawkins’ trip was also featured in a 
four-page pamphlet which was sent 
to all Phillips’ stockholders along with 
their dividend checks. 


Picture service utilized 


The complicated task of rapid dis- 
tribution of pictures of the New York 
portion of the tour was expedited by 
utilizing the picture service of one 


many employees on her tour of company properties. 


tailed the careful planning of schedules 
and dozens of other details. By having 
a photographer accompany the party 
throughout the week, many usable 
pictures were issued to newspapers 
from the 250 photographs that were 
taken. News stories prior to, during, 
and following the trip were released 
from Bartlesville, Jacksonville, Spring- 
field, New York and Borger. The human- 
interest phase appealed to the nation’s 
editors and the news angle of Mrs. Haw- 
kins being admitted to the Stock Ex- 
change floor also received much at- 
tention. Chairman Adams devoted his 
monthly message in Philnews, the com- 
pany’s employee magazine, to the cele- 
bration. Hundreds of extra copies of 


of the major wire services. The service 
also handled the mailing of pictures to 
all major newspapers in the company’s 
28-state marketing area. , 

Subsequent developments included a 
story and picture layout in the Mac- 
Murray College weekly publication, and 
stories and pictures in educational, 
alumnae and women’s magazines, and 
in trade papers and periodicals. 

A major contribution to the success 
of the occasion is deserved by the top 
management of Phillips, who, in ap- 
proving and endorsing the milestone in 
the company’s growth, cooperated fully 
with the Public Relations Department, 
which handled the arrangements and 
procedure for the celebration. e e 
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Students design cover 
(Continued on page 13) 


pated in this unique endeavor,” he 
said, “not only for its value to our stu- 
dents, but also because of the growing 
importance of annual reports in the 
economic education of the public.” 
Commenting upon the various as- 
pects of the project, Mr. Hall said: 
“This is a small start in broadening 
the influence of financial PR thinking 
among college students, but it is a start 
in the right direction. Some of these 
artists will be key people in advertising 
departments in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture, and may be able to exert an im- 


HOTELS CORPORATION 


REPORT 
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This student-designed cover was used 
for the Knott Corporation's 1951 
annual report. 


portant educational influence for the 
good of our way of life. 

“The work of originating designs for 
the 1951 Knott annual report did more 
than merely stimulate the students 
themselves to appreciate better the 
institutional character of the particular 
corporation which was this year’s sub- 
ject. It gave them a concept of many 
of the elements of corporate business, 
a foundation of our democratic system, 
and inspired them to convey their own 
impressions to others through the 
medium they will employ in their ad- 
vertising careers. 

“In helping young American adver- 
tising design students to learn more 
about corporate activity and problems, 
and in encouraging them to interpret 
their knowledge in advertising art, we 
are employing sound PR techniques for 
the furtherance of economic education 
in this country.” e e 
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How Socialistic Are You? 


— because it appeals to certain 
natural charitable instincts, finds some 
degree of acceptance in most of us. 


And because unlike violent communism, 
socialism moves forward at an easy pace, 
it can overtake a nation without the peo- 
ple being conscious of what is happening. 


Socialism is composed of very definite in- 
gredients which, like separate pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle, have no meaning until as- 
sembled into the grand pattern. 


Until we know what these ingredients are 
and whether we like them or not, we can- 
not tell how socialistic we are. 


This is an effort to give you a yardstick 
with which to measure your own personal 
attitude toward socialism: 


1. Do you accept socialism’s major premise, 
viz: that the world can be perfect—that 
there is a form of government that can 
eliminate the personal tragedies and in- 
justices that have plagued the human race 
since the dawn of history? 


If you accept this, you are then able to 
keep your eyes glued upon this shining 
goal and ignore the tragedies and injustices 
that must be perpetrated in order to reach 
that imagined goal. 


In other words, if you concentrate hard 
enough on the end, you can justify, in 
your own mind, the means that must be 
employed to reach that end. 


2. Do you approve of one of socialism’s 
major policies—which we already have in 
America—the “progressive” (progressively 
higher) personal income tax? 

Does it give you a certain satisfaction to 
know that the man who earns ten times as 
much as you do has to pay thirty times as 
much tax? 


This tax policy was taken right out of the 
Marxian socialist platform and is based 
on the socialist principle: “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according 
to his need.” 


If you go along with this idea, you have 
taken one big step toward socialism. 


3. Do you approve of high inheritance 
taxes (now in effect in the United States) 
which make it impossible for people to 
pass on any worthwhile degree of economic 
security to their children or family? 


Just as the progressive tax prevents the 
formation of any important new group of 
wealthy people, the inheritance tax insures 
that most of the present wealth will pass 
into the hands of government upon the 
death of its present holders. 

4. Do you approve of the present law 
which took gold from the people and gave 
unlimited spending power to the Federal 
Government? 


This is the secret weapon of socialism be- 
cause it gives Government control over 


the money supply and (through its infla- 
tion) control over the value of the people’s 
earnings and savings. 

In the words of Karl Marx, it enables goy. 
ernment to “debauch the currency.” 


This control over the money has another 
value to socialism: it gives the government 
a bottomless purse from which it can sub- 
sidize special groups and, in effect, buy 
the people’s votes. 
If you can say, “That’s all right with me,” 
you have gone a long way toward becom. 
ing a socialist. 

5. Do you believe that the relationship 
between “labor and capital” is essentially 
hostile? 


Does the group of workers known as “man- 
agement” (who plan the production and 
find the customers) inevitably seek to de- 
press and abuse the group of workers 
known as “employees?” 


Do you consider it impossible that they 
could ever be partners instead of adver- 
saries? 

If the answer is “yes,” then you must go 
along with the idea of using the power 
of government to protect “labor” from 
“capital.” 

6. Do you believe that “profit” is a drag 
on the economic progress of the people? 


Do you believe that these payments for 
the use of people’s savings (which have 
become tools of production) represent a 
cost that could and should be eliminated 
from the economy? 


Do you think that the desire for profit 
inevitably results in monopoly, unfair prac- 
tices, and exploitation of the customers? 
If your answer is “yes,” the logical step is 
for you to support the policy of government 
(political) ownership and management of 
the tools. 


7. Do you believe that government can 
give anything to the people without first 
taking it away from the people? 


This deception is socialism’s neatest sleight- 
of-hand trick. 

The idea of “Federal funds” and “Federal 
aid” implies that the government can be a 
source of goods and revenue instead of 
just a redistribution agency. 

Yet millions of people have been hood- 
winked by the “Federal horn of plenty. 
The seven “test questions” cover most of 
the mental processes that lead people into 
supporting socialism. 

By grading yourself, you can find how far 
(if at all) you have been led down the 


road to Marxism. 


ALAN K. Dottiver, President 


Family Finance Cerporation 
Wilmington, Del. 
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The public relations of 
public relations 


“... It is the PR people themselves . . 


. who inadvertently help 


public relations to take a beating. The best defense is a good positive 
offensive. Many PR people who follow this principle with every 
client or company problem abandon it completely when arguing 


> 


for their own profession . . .” 


By Leonard Spinrad 


Public Relations Executive 
Warner Bros. Pictures 


UBLIC RELATIONS has been taking a 
Picctes, at the discussion meetings 
conducted by the Alumni Association 
of the School of Journalism of Columbia 
University. It began when three hard- 
boiled New York newspaper editors, 
discussing whether the city had a good 
afternoon newspaper, complained that 
their jobs were complicated by the “pre- 
fabricated news” flooding over their 
desks from public relations offices. 

Then the Association held a meeting 
to discuss whether competition was kill- 
ing newspapers; two of the speakers on 
the panel, with varying degrees of em- 
phasis, insisted that what was killing 
newspapers was the work of public re- 
lations offices which presented, ob- 
scured, blocked, magnified and colored 
the news on its way to the editors’ desk, 
One of the speakers first pinned the 
blame on press agents, then, when chal- 
lenged by a couple of press agents in 
the audience, explained that he really 
meant PR men, not decent, honest, 
hard working press agents whose only 
motive was to get their clients’ names 
in the paper. 


The implications 

The implication was the same every 
time the subject of public relations was 
injected into an Association meeting. 
The implication was that a press agent 
was a conniver and a public relations 
man the same thing, only slicker. 

The Columbia Journalism Alumni As- 
sociation includes in its membership a 
considerable number of press agents, 
a strong representation of PR practi- 
tioners, and many members of that 
branch of journalism which snobbishly 
and with false exclusivity labels itself 
“the working press.” 

From my viewpoint as moderator of 
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a number of the meetings, it is the PR 
people themselves, both on the dais 
and the question-posing audience, who 
inadvertently help public relations to 
take a beating. 


Best defense 


The best defense—in anything—is a 
good, positive offense. Many public re- 
lations people, who follow this princi- 
ple with every client or every company 
problem, abandon it completely when 
arguing for their profession. They 
accentuate the negative with arguments 
such as these, which I respectfully urge 
all public relations champions in the 
future kindly to eschew. 

1. Public relations is gaining increas- 
ing recognition as a top level function 
of management. I have heard this ex- 
pressed pridefully in many forms—sta- 
tistics about the number of large cor- 
porations with PR vice presidents, glit- 
tering reports on the incomes of leading 
PR counsel, descriptions of the growing 
number of college courses in the field. 

This is all very well as shop talk 
within the fraternity—indeed, it is infor- 
mation of basic importance to public 
relations personnel; but it is not quite 
the same thing for PR’s public relations. 


PR is not a precocious child prodigy 
among the professions, nor a Johnny- 
come-lately who must begin his per- 
formance by what amounts to the an- 
nouncement that “Today I am a man.” 
The first example of PR that I know of 
is in the Bible, Exodus 4:16, when 
Moses told the Lord that he was slow of 
speech and therefore not the man to 
spread the Lord’s word; and the Lord 
said, referring to Moses’ brother Aaron, 
“he shall be thy spokesman unto the 
people. . . .” There are older profes- 
sions than public relations—and PR’s 
enemies have compared it to the oldest 
of them all—but certainly public rela- 
tions is not new as a top level operation. 

By modern definition, Thomas Paine 
was a public relations counsel to the 
American Revolution and Ned Buntline 
did a brilliant public relations job for 
the American frontier with Buffalo Bill 
Cody as his client. There may not have 
been a PR vice president when the 
Ford Motor Company invited reporters 
to its offices in 1914 to announce the 
$5 day with a statement that “We be- 
lieve that social justice begins at home.” 
There may have been no PR vice presi- 
dent, but there certainly was top level 
PR. 

Instead of hearing that public rela- 
tions is gaining increasing recognition, 
I would like to hear some champion of 
PR at one of the Columbia Journalism 
Alumni meetings put it this way—the 
job of public relations is becoming more 
complex all the time, and requires more 
executive talent than ever before. When 
we talk about gaining more recognition 
we plant in people’s minds the idea that 
up to now there hasn’t been much recog- 
nition. I much prefer to have people 
believe that PR has been big all along, 
and right now is bigger than ever, In- 
stead of talking about how we have fi- 
nally become socially acceptable in the 
upper echelons, why can’t we put a 
little reverse English on a statement of 
the basic facts and say that public rela- 


Leonard Spinrad, President of the Alumni Associa- 


tion of the School of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is an executive in the Public Relations De- 
partment of Warner Bros. Pictures in New York. 
He was public relations officer of the Army Pictorial 
Service and the Signal Corps Photographic Center 
during the War. Prior to joining Warner Bros., he 
served as a member of the special committee of the 
National Association of Broadcasters investigating 
propaganda in radio news broadcasts, and as a con- 
sultant for Columbia Broadcasting System analyz- 
ing the comparative efficiency of the various wire 
news services. 
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tions, like its sister ancient and honor- 
able professions, such as medicine and 
law, is entering its own age of speciali- 
zation? We can amplify, still maintain- 
ing the positive approach, by pointing 
out that in major companies where the 
president himself used to conduct pub- 
lic relations as one of his own executive 
functions, the PR requirements now 
call for a large staff headed by a vice 
president. The first time a proponent of 
PR told a Columbia Journalism Alumni 
meeting that “Public relations is gain- 
ing increasing recognition as a top level 
function of management,” he was asked 
two questions from the floor. The first 
was whether PR wasn’t “still a step 
child.” The second was “Do you think 
PR should become a top management 
function?” Obviously, as a result of 
the phrasing of his statement, doubt 
about the importance of PR was 
aroused, 

2. Of course there is a great differ- 
ence between public relations and press 
agentry. I should like to nominate this 
too-familiar statement for the junkpile. 
In the first place, it isn’t necessarily true. 
In the second place, it isn’t good public 
relations. 

It isn’t true because a good press 
agent is constantly building public rela- 
tions; press agentry certainly has _ its 
place as a PR tool, A good press agent 
wins the respect of the press, and that 
respect never hurt a public relations 
man. I think that there is far more dif- 
ference between good and bad public 
relations than between PR and press 
agentry. 

But, regardless of whether the line 
between public relations and press agen- 
try is quite as distinct as some PR peo- 
ple insist, there’s not much sense in 
making a fuss about it. It merely re- 
minds the audience that PR people are 
more devious than the press agents, 
more sanctimonious and more caste 
conscious. 

When I was extending invitations to 
speakers for our last Alumni meeting, 
which was to discuss the question: Are 
public relations men press agents and 
are press agents necessary? (a question, 
incidentally, raised by our PR alumni 
as well as by editors and commenta- 
tors), I was unable to get a single press 
agent to stand up in public and admit he 
was not a public relations counsel. 
The press agents think they are in 
public relations, and the newspapermen 
lump PR and PA operatives together. 
While I can’t recall ever hearing the 
expression, “a cheap public relations 


“When dealing with people, let us 
remember we are not dealing with 
creatures of logic. We are dealing 
with creatures of emotion, creatures 
bustling with prejudices and moti- 
vated by pride and vanity.” 

— Dale Carnegie 


counsel,” I have on several occasions 
heard a public relations counsel re- 
ferred to, unhappily, as “a cheap press 
agent.” 

In some respects, the whole line of 
demarcation, if there is one at all, ap- 
pears to hinge around that word cheap. 
A man whose services are cheap is a 
humble press agent; when he becomes 
the successful owner of a lavish office 
he becomes a public relations counsel. 

Perhaps the best way to sum up the 
ridiculousness of attempting to draw a 
line between public relations and press 
agentry is to quote the remark of Rob- 
ert U. Brown, Editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, when he spoke at our last meet- 
ing. He said that he had been told by 
the managing editor of one of the New 
York papers that there was only one 
person in the PR-PA field who was per- 
forming a valid and useful function. 
The editor told Mr. Brown that he 
would trust implicitly any information 
from this particular source and would 
use it unhesitatingly. The source hap- 
pens to be New York’s leading theatri- 
cal press agent. Judging by the editor’s 
comment, this particular press agent has 
every right to an honorable place in 
the fraternity of public relations. And 
the editor who knows him is apt to 
think that if, as some PR spokesmen 
insist, there is a great difference be- 
tween public relations and press agen- 
try, the difference is all in favor of the 
latter, 

3. What would the newspapers do 
without public relations men to get the 
news to them and put it in shape for 
publication? I have heard the question 
asked of six editors, from the New York 
Times on down. As one, they replied 
that they thought the quality of the 
newspapers would improve without 


“O Lord God, when Thou givest 
to Thy servants to endeavor any great 
matter, grant us also to know that 
it is not the beginning, but the con- 
tinuing of the same, until it be thor- 
oughly finished, which yieldeth the 
true glory.” 


Sir Francis Drake’s prayer 
before Cadiz, April 19, 1587 


public relations men. The biggest con- 
cession any editor was willing to make 
was that the government would never 
get a good press without public rela- 
tions men to unravel its gobbledy-gook. 
All the editors said they felt that PR 
people had made reporters lazy, 

Several reporters commented wryly 
that the most likely result of having no 
PR men would be that reporters might 
finally have to write their own stories. 
I recall the tart answer given to the 
question by a man who had been cov- 
ering the United Nations for a major 
New York paper. “I know what I would 
do,” he said. “I'd spend a lot less time 
sitting and a lot more time digging and 
I'd probably get a lot more news.” 

Maybe he’s right and maybe he’s 
wrong. Maybe newspapers would curl 
up and die without the work of public 
relations men, But it still isn’t good PR 
psychology for PR men to say so, when 
they have to deal with the papers every 
day. 

4. The fact is that public relations is 
much harder work than reporting. The 
average reporter isn’t good enough to 
be an average public relations man. The 
last time this remark was made at one 
of our Columbia Journalism Alumni 
meetings, it was made in much blunter 
terms. A speaker who billed himself as 
both press agent and public relations 
counsel put it this way: “It seems to me 
that there is no question who has more 
to contribute when a public relations 
man who may be making $2,500 a week 
submits a story to a $150 a week editor.” 

I happen to think that public rela- 
tions is harder, if it is to be done right. 
I imagine that doctors think their work 
is harder than that of engineers, and 
congressmen think they work harder 
than bank clerks and so on down the 
line. No matter who they are, if they 
talk about how hard they work or what 
high standards they have they soon be- 
come a bore. 


“How you say it” 

The four points of argument which 
I have cited in this article are by no 
means the only defensive cliches in the 
public relations of public relations; but 
these four points are the ones I have 
heard over and over again. The ques- 
tion of whether or not they are true 
statements is not really at issue; true or 
not, they do not create the right public 
relations effect. Anyone who works 
with words and ideas must agree that 
“it ain't so much what you say, as how 
you say it.” e e 
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IS ANYBODY LISTENING? 


By William H. Whyte, Jr., and the Editors 
of Fortune, Simon and Schuster, New York; 
239 pp., $3.00. 


Reviewed by G. Edward Pendray, Senior 

Partner, Pendray & Company. 

Back on the farm where I was raised 
there used to be a neighborhood char- 
acter named Lanternjaw Smith. Peri- 
odically he would come around and tell 
you just what was wrong with the gov- 
ernment: federal, state and local; also 
what was wrong with business, the 
weather, foreign policy, and your own 
particular method of running a farm. 
Practically all of what he said was true, 
as you had already noticed yourself. 
But Lanternjaw Smith said it with all 
the conviction of insight and new dis- 
covery. When he had finished, he 
would usually borrow a couple of dol- 
lars to tide him over until next week, 
and you were through with that for a 
while. 

What reminded me of Lanternjaw 
Smith in connection with Is Anybody 
Listening? I don’t know—unless it might 
be that Is Anybody Listening? is a sort 
of businessman’s Lanternjaw Smith. It 
tells the reader everything that is wrong. 
(It turns out, of course, that almost 
everything is.) It tells very little about 
what to do to remedy the situation. 
But in places it’s interesting, even stimu- 
lating, and will do nobody any harm to 
read it. 

For this is the famous, or notorious, 
series of Fortune articles on communi- 
cations in business which has been 
titillating business folk, public relations 
people, advertising men and others for 
some time now. 

Practically everybody has read these 
pieces—or at least pretended to. They 
deal, as vou will remember, with the 
alleged failure of the “free enterprise” 
campaign, with business’ alleged inept- 
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ness in communicating with its em- 
ployees and its other publics, with the 
fustiness of some business language, 
and with a number of extraneous mat- 
ters such as the place of wives in mod- 
ern business society, U. S. propaganda 
abroad, and social engineering. 

But while these discussions were 
piquant and perhaps even challenging 
as magazine articles, in book form they 
suffer from surfeit. This kind of ma- 
terial apparently is best when adminis- 
tered in homeopathic dosages. In For- 
tune Mr. Whyte’s observations seemed 
refreshing and pretty audacious. But 
between hard covers they are over- 
written, circular, and get practically 
nowhere. Fairly commonplace observa- 
tions of things wrong or ineffective in 
business communications are uttered as 
though they were authentic uranium 
strikes. The author sometimes appears 
startled by his own perceptiveness, 

At the same time, the pokes Mr. 
Whyte takes at such items as business 
English, industry's failure to listen 
enough, and the hell-bent effort some 
folks make to sell ideas as though they 
were canned goods are good pokes, 
often well placed. The reader of Is 
Anybody Listening? will feel that prac- 
tically everybody is guilty of some of 
the sins Mr. Whyte describes—except, 
of course, himself. e e 


SHARING A BUSINESS 

By Franklin J. Lunding, Updegraff Press, 
Ltd., Scarsdale, N. Y., 150 pp., $2.75. 

Reviewed by George A. Pettitt, Ass't. 

to the President, University of California. 

Case studies of public relations pro- 
grams which tell exactly what was done 
to meet a problem, and how it was 
done, are, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, the best possible investment of 
that scarce commodity, “time for read- 
ing,” because they enable one to bor- 


row experience which is the only stuff 
from which wisdom can be made. Books 
on theory may represent the wisdom 
which some other fellow has gleaned 
from experience, but one can’t borrow 
wisdom, he has to manufacture his own. 

This particular book is an outstand- 
ing example of a case study because 
it deals not with a single project of the 
fire-extinguishing variety written by the 
fireman, but rather with the efforts of a 
major merchandising business to pre- 
vent fires over a period of more than 
half a century, written by a relatively 
young chief executive officer with 
twenty vears of experience behind him. 

The business with which this book 
concerns itself is also somewhat out of 
the ordinary—a kitchen door sales con- 
cern built to meet the needs of a horse- 
and-buggy America which has success- 
fully survived automobiles, super-high- 
ways, and super-markets. It is the story 
of the Jewel Tea Company, Inc., estab- 
lished with one horse, one wagon and 
$700 in 1899, and grossing $188,000,- 
000 with 6,500 employes in 1950. 

But the important point of this 
business is that it could not have been 
built, and could not have survived 
without a public relations program, 
homespun but effective, which inti- 
mately engaged and dynamically chal- 
lenged every employee. That is what 
is meant by the title Sharing a Business. 
You can’t know how many ways there 
are to share a business with employees 
and the public, or what is wrong with 
many of the theories on this subject, 
until you have read what Mr. Lunding 
has to say out of his own and his com- 
pany’s experience. e e 


FPA'S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 
By Franklin Pierce Adams, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York, 914 pp., $5.95. 

Here is a different kind of quotes 
book, put together by that pithy editor 
of “The Conning Tower,” raconteur of 
“Information Please” and stalwart of 
the “Algonquin gang.” 

Witty and wise, inspiring and hu- 
morous, today’s PR man groping for a 
clincher for that word picture will find 
them ranged here—Thomas Aquinas 
next to General MacArthur, Irving Ber- 
lin and Lincoln, Hemingway and Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Well organized by topics and cross- 
referenced for reader convenience, 
the book contains much new, useful 
material for writer and speaker, rang- 
ing from the Bible to current Ameri- 
cana. e 
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Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 


BY-LAWS 


(As adopted February 4, 1948; with amendments through April 25, 1952.) 


ARTICLE I. Name 


The name of this non-profit organiza- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, is the Public Relations 
Society of America, Inc. 

ARTICLE II. Object 

The object f this professional society 

is to promote the public welfare through 


the advancement of the art and science of 
public relations. 


ARTICLE III. Membership 


A) Members. There shall be four classes 
of membership: Active Members, Asso- 
ciate Members, Sustaining Members and 
Project Members. 

To qualify for membership in any class, 
the applicant shall meet all the entrance 
requirements prescribed by the Eligibility 
Committee and the Board of Directors. 

To qualify for membership in the So- 
ciety, the candidate shall have a repu- 
tation for ethical conduct and _ integrity, 
and shall agree to abide by the profes- 
sional standards of the Society, and shall 
be free of affiliation, at any and all times, 
with any subversive organization or ac- 
tivity. 


1. Active Members: 


a) An individual who is of established 
professional standing in the field of 
public relations shall be eligible for 
election as an Active Member pro- 
vided he has devoted all or a major 
portion of his time for a period of 
not less than five years to the prac- 
tice of public relations on an execu- 
tive level and provided he is either 
so engaged or is a teacher of a 
course or courses in public relations 
at the time of his election. An ex- 
ecutive, for this purpose, is one 
who has supervisory responsibility 
over other public relations person- 
nel or who has authority to make 
major decisions regarding his work. 


b) On the recommendation of the Eli- 
gibility Committee, the Board of 
Directors may, by affirmative vote 
of three-fourths of those present at 
any meeting, waive the five-year 
requirement provided the applicant 
meets all other qualifications. In 
evaluating these other qualifications, 
the Committee and the Board shall 
take into favorable consideration 
such factors as educational back- 
ground in public relations, a sub- 
stantial record of work and achieve- 
ment in fields closely related to pub- 
lic relations, demonstrated ability, 
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and the potential value of the candi- 
date to the Society. Exceptions 
shall be made, however, only in 
clearly meritorious cases and where 
it is believed by the Committee and 
the Board that postponement of elec- 
tion would represent an unjustified 
inequity and a loss to the Society. 


An Associate Member, who subse- 
quent to his election as an Associ- 
ate Member qualifies for Active 
Membership, may be elected an 
Active Member provided his appli- 
cation for Active Membership is 
approved by the Eligibility Com- 
mittee. 

d) An Active Member who shall leave 
the field of public relations practice 
may continue his Active Member- 


ship. 


— 


e) The right to hold national or chap- 
ter office; to serve as a Director or 
as Chairman of a committee of the 
national Society; to vote for national 
Directors; or to sponsor applicants 
for membership shall be limited to 
Active Members. 


2. Associate Members: 


An individual, who has devoted all or 
a major portion of his time to the practice 
of public relations for at least one year 
but who does not qualify for Active Mem- 
bership, shall be eligible for election as 
an Associate Member. 


3. Sustaining Members: 


Associations, corporations or other groups 
may be elected to Sustaining Member- 
ship by an affirmative vote of three-fourths 
of the Executive Committee. . 


4. Project Members: 


Associations, corporations, other groups 
or individuals, upon contributing to the 
support of a project authorized by the 
Board of Directors and conducted under 
the sponsorship of an appropriate com- 
mittee of the Society, may be elected to 
Project Membership by affirmative vote 
of a majority of the Executive Committee. 
Such membership shall cease on the com- 
pletion or termination of the project to 
which financial or other support is given 
or when such support ceases. 


B) Method of Election. Application for 
admission as an Active or Associate Mem- 
ber shall be made on a form approved by 
the Board of Directors, and shall bear the 
signature of two Active Members as spon- 
sors, each of whom shall attest to the 


applicant’s qualifications for membership. 

If the applicant is eligible for member- 
ship in any chapter of the Society, the 
application shall be submitted to that chap- 
ter. After its approval by the Board of 
Directors of the chapter, it shall be sent 
by the chapter secretary to the adminis- 
trative office of the Society. 

If the applicant is not eligible for mem- 
bership in any chapter of the Society, the 
application shall be sent direct to the ad- 
ministrative office of the Society. 

The administrative office shall submit 
all applications to the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, and it shall be the duty of that Com- 
mittee to examine each application to 
determine whether the applicant is eligible 
for the class of membership designated. 
Applications approved by the Eligibility 
Committee shall be posted to the member- 
ship in such manner as the Executive Com- 
mittee, prior to voting thereon, shall pre- 
scribe. 

The affirmative vote of a majority of 
the Executive Committee present at any 
meeting shall be necessary for election. 


ARTICLE IV. Dues 


Dues for the following calendar year 
shall be fixed by the newly elected Board 
of Directors at the Annual Meeting and 
shall be payable annually in advance. All 
members paying dues shall be entitled to 
receive such publications and services as 
may be determined from time to time by 
the Board of Directors. The Board shall 
determine the proportion of dues to be 
devoted to this purpose. 

Members of any class whose dues are 
unpaid for three months or more shall be 
considered not in good standing and shall 
not be listed in the Society's Register. 
Such members shall not be entitled to 
vote, hold office or enjoy other privileges 
or powers of membership. Good standing 
may be resumed upon the payment of all 
arrears and dues in advance for one year, 
provided, however, that the lapsed period 
is not greater than one year. The admin- 
istrative office shall notify by registered 
mail all members who have been in arrears 
for a period of three months. The names 
of members in any class whose dues re- 
main unpaid for six months shall be stricken 
from the membership roll, provided, how- 
ever, that such members have been duly 
notified as hereinbefore provided in this 
paragraph. Members whose names _ have 
been stricken from the roll in this man- 
ner may again be admitted in the manner 
provided for the election of new mem- 
bers in the class for which they make 
application, provided such applicant com- 
plies with the eligibility requirements at 
the time the new application is made. 


ARTICLE V. Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors shall be the 
governing body of this Society and shall 
direct its affairs in such manner as shall 
be in accordance with these By-Laws and 
the dictates of responsibility. © 


A) Composition. The members ot the 
Board of Directors shall consist of the 
President, the Vice President, the several 
Regional Vice Presidents, the Treasurer, 
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the Secretary, and the immediate Past 
President, ex officio; one member from 
each local chapter duly elected by his 
chapter prior to the Annual Meeting to 
so serve for a one-year term beginning 
January Ist next following; three Directors- 
at-large from each established geographical 
region to serve three-year terms; an addi- 
tional Director-at-large from each geo- 
graphical region for each one hundred 
Active Members to serve one-year terms. 

The foregoing provision for the Society’s 
directorship shall determine the Board of 
Directors to be elected at the 1949 Annual 
Meeting of the Society. The three Direc- 
tors elected from each geographical re- 
gion, normally to serve for three-year 
terms, shall determine, by lot, which of 
their number shall serve for one-year, for 
two-year and for three-year terms. There- 
after there shall be one Director-at-large 
elected each year, under this clause, from 
each established geographical region to 
serve for a three-year term. 

When a chapter is organized and char- 
tered, it shall elect a Director in accord- 
ance with the foregoing provisions. His 
election shall immediately be certified to 
the national headquarters of the Society, 
by formal notice over the signatures of the 
President and the Secretary of such chap- 
ter. The term of office of any Director so 
elected during a year shall be only for the 
remainder of such calendar year. 

The terms of all Directors shall be 
defined by the calendar year, and the term 
of office for any Director elected at an 
Annual Meeting shall begin on January 
Ist following his election. 


B) Duties. The newly elected Board of 
Directors shall meet immediately follow- 
ing its election and before the adjourn- 
ment of the Annual Meeting, and _ shall 
elect officers and an Executive Commit- 
tee to serve for the following calendar 
year beginning January Ist next succeed- 
ing, or until their successors shall have 
been elected and shall have qualified, or 
as otherwise provided in these By-Laws. 


C) Vacancies. Vacancies on the Board 
of Directors occasioned by death, resigna- 
tion or other reason shall be filled by 
appointment of the President—upon nom- 
ination by the Executive Committee in 
the case of Directors-at-large, and upon 
nomination by the respective local chap- 
ters in the case of chapter Directors. 
Directors so appointed shall serve until 
expiration of the current calendar year, or 
until their successors shall have been 
named and shall have qualified. 


D) Board Meetings. Meetings of the 
Board of Directors of this Society shall 
be held as follows: 


1. An annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors shall be held at the time and 
place of the Annual Meeting of the Society 
for the purpose of considering such mat- 
ters as may be properly brought to its 
attention. 


2. Special meetings of the Board of Di- 


tectors shall be held at such time and 
place as the Board of Directors shall 
designate and may originate upon the re- 
quest of the President, the Chairman of 
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the Executive Committee, or on the written 
request of nine members of the Board. 
At least fifteen days’ written notice to all 
members of the Board shall be given of 
any special meetings. This notice shall 
state the purpose of the meeting. 

3. A majority of members present in 
person or by proxy at any duly called 
meeting of the Board of Directors shall 
constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. Election of Directors 


A) Nominating Committee. A Nominat- 
ing Committee of this Society, consisting 
of a Chairman and sub-committees of three 
Active Members from each geographical 
area, shall be proposed by the President 
and approved by the Executive Committee 
on or before March Ist after taking office. 
It shall be the duty of this Committee to: 


1. Solicit, through area sub-committees 
of three members each, candidates for di- 
rectorships from among the Active Mem- 
bers of each geographical area, each area 
sub-committee having the exclusive right 
to name its own candidates except those 
Directors to be elected, one by each chap- 
ter. 


2. Prepare and submit to the administra- 
tive headquarters at least sixty days prior 
to the Annual Meeting a report which 
shall contain two nominations for each 
position to be filled, as herein provided. 


3. Make a substitute nomination in the 
event a candidate declines the nomina- 
tion. 


4. Use the Active Membership list as of 
May Ist each year for the purpose of 
determining the number of Directors-at- 
large from each geographical area. 


B) Procedure. The administrative office 
shall send to the membership at least 
thirty days before the Annual Meeting a 
ay ballot listing nominations submitted 
vy the Nominating Committee, with in- 
structions for voting thereon. 


1. Directors so nominated shall be elected 
by mail vote, the Executive Committee 
determining the time for closing the polls. 


2. The nominees receiving the highest 


number of votes in each classification cast 
by the Active Members on the written bal- 
lot furnished by the administrative head- 
quarters as hereinabove provided, shall 
be declared elected to fill the existing 
vacancies. 

83. When two or more candidates for a 
given vacancy receive the same number 
of votes, the election shall be determined 
by written ballot, by the Board of Directors. 


4. No individual shall serve as an elective 
member of the Board of Directors continu- 
ously for a period of more than two terms. 


ARTICLE VII. Executive Committee 


A) Composition. There shall be an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, consisting of the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Treasurer, Secretary, 
immediate Past President ex officio, and 
four Active Members elected by and from 
the Board of Directors to serve for a 
one-year term. No individual shall serve as 
an elective Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee continuously for a period of more 


than two terms. Such individual may serve 
again atter the lapse of one year. 


B) Chairman. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected by 
and from that Committee for a one-year 
term and shall be eligible for a_ total 
period of continuous service as Chairman 
of not more than two years. The Executive 
Committee may elect a_ vice-chairman, 
who, however, shall not be an officer of the 
Society by virtue of such election. 


C) Duties. The duties of the Executive 
Committee shall be: 


1. To direct the administrative work of 
the Society under policies established by 
the Board of Directors. 
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2. To act as Trusteee for the property of 
the Society. 


3. To direct the financial affairs of the 
Society, including the adoption of budgets 
and procurement of funds for its work. 

4. To appoint committees, except where 
such appointment is otherwise provided 
for in these By-Laws, or is made by 
vote of the Board of Directors, or is made 
by the President. 


5. To perform such other duties as are 
prescribed for it in these By-Laws, or may 
be assigned to it by the Board of Directors. 


6. To direct the execution of the Society’s 
policies between meetings of the Board. 


7. To establish and define the bound- 
aries of the geographical regions. 


D) Quorum. A quorum of the Executive 
Committee shall consist of five members. 
Any action shall require approval of at 
least three members. 


ARTICLE VIII. Officers 
The officers of the Society shall be: 


A) A President, who shall be the titular 
head of the Society and who shall preside 
at all meetings of the membership and the 
Board of Directors. The President shall 
be the official spokesman in matters of 
public policy; shall appoint all committees 
not specifically excepted in these By-Laws 
or appointed by the Board of Directors or 
by the Executive Committee; shall be an 
ex officio member of all committees, ex- 
cept the Nominating Committee; and shall 
perform all other duties usual to such 
office or as shall be designated by the Board 
or Directors or by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


B) A Vice President, who shall, in the 
case of the inability of the President to 
serve or upon direction from the Presi- 
dent, perform all of the duties of the 
President. 


C) A Regional Vice President from each 
of the geographical regions within the 
continental boundaries of the United 
States, its territorial possessions, and for- 
eign countries, as shall from time to time 
be established by the Executive Commit- 
tee. The Regional Vice Presidents shall 
act as liaison officers for their respective 
areas. 
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D) A Treasurer, who shall be respon- 
sible for the accounting of all moneys 
collected and disbursed; shall maintain 
deposits in banks or other depositories 
which shall be designated by the Exec- 
utive Committee, and shall be a signa- 
tory to all checks, drafts and other instru- 
ments pertaining to the deposit, withdrawal 
and disbursement of such funds; shall at 
all times have all records and vouchers 
covering all of the Society’s funds, and 
the handling and the status thereof avail- 
able for inspection or verification by the 
Board of Directors; shall render a quar- 
terly statement to the Board of Directors 
and an annual statement to the member- 
ship; and shall at the expiration of his term 
of office, deliver to his successor all moneys, 
books and other property, or, in the ab- 
sence of the Treasurer-Elect, to the Presi- 
dent. 


E) A Secretary, who shall keep or cause 
to be kept a record of all of the official 
proceedings of the Society, of the Board 
of Directors and of its Executive Commit- 
tee; shall issue or cause to be issued such 
notices as shall be officially required; shall 
be a signatory and attest other signatures 
as required by law; shall maintain or 
cause to be maintained the roll of member- 
ship; shall be furnished reports of all oper- 
ating and special committees; and_ shall 
perform all other duties to such office. 

In addition to the above elective officers, 
the Executive Committee shall appoint an 
Administrative Officer to administer the 
headquarters office and conduct the activi- 
ties of the Society as directed by the 
Board of Directors and the Executive 
Committee. The title of such Administra- 
tive Officer, his salary and general oper- 
ating procedures shall be determined by 
the Executive Committee. He shall hold 
office at the Committee’s pleasure. 

All officers except the Administrative 
Officer shall be elected by the Board of 
Directors. All elective officers shall serve 
for a term of one year, or until their 
successors shall have been elected and shall 
have qualified. No individual may hold 
more than one office at the same time. 

Vacancies in any elective office occa- 
sioned by death, resignation or other rea- 
son shall be filled by election by majority 
vote of the Executive Committee present 
at any meeting. Officers so elected shall 
serve until! expiration of the current cal- 
endar year or until their successors shall 
have been elected and shall have qualified. 


ARTICLE IX. Chapters 


The Board of Directors may establish 
chapters of the Society on petition of 
ten or more Active Members of the So- 
ciety in a given area. In each instance, 
the exact territory of chapter jurisdiction 
shall be determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors. Chapter members shall be mem- 
bers of the national Society. Chapters 
may establish dues for their members in 
addition to the dues paid to the national 
Society. Chapters shall elect their own 
officers. By-Laws of each chapter shall 
be approved by the Board of Directors of 
the Society before adoption by the chap- 
ter. Amendments to the By-Laws of a 
chapter must be approved by the Board 
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of Directors of the national Society to be- 
come effective. 

A member may belong to and vote in 
only one chapter. Membership may be 
transferred from one chapter to another 


if approved by the latter chapter. 
ARTICLE X. Meetings 


There shall be an Annual Meeting of 
the Society held at a time and place de- 
termined by the Board of Directors on 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Annual Meeting shall be held for 
the following purposes: 


1. To transact the business of the Soci- 
ety; to hold meetings of Directors. 


2. To conduct programs and social func- 
tions; hold exhibits and carry on other or- 
ganizational activities. 


Special meetings of the Society may 
be held at such time and place as may 
be determined by the Board of Directors 
or the Executive Committee. At least 
three months’ notice shall be given the 
membership of all special or annual mem- 
bership meetings, and in the case of spe- 
cial meetings, the purpose of such meet- 
ing shall be stated in the notice. 


ARTICLE XI. Committees 


A) In addition to the Executive Com- 
mittee, there shall be standing commit- 
tees on Eligibility, Education, Awards, and 
Standards of Professional Practices. Other 
committees may be constituted and ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors or the 
Executive Committee, or by the President, 
with the advice and counsel of the Board 
of Directors or the Executive Committee. 


B) The method of appointment and 
duties of each committee shall be estab- 
lished at the time of its creation by the 
Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee, or by the President, whichever 
creates it, except as provided otherwise 
in these By-Laws. 


C) The Eligibility Committee shall con- 
sist of nine Active Members, three ap- 
pointed each year, by the Board of Di- 
rectors, each to serve for a term of three 
years. The Chairman of the Eligibility 
Committee shall be designated each year 
by the Board of Directors. Nominations 
for appointment to the Eligibility Com- 
mittee shall be made by the Executive 
Committee. 


D) The Awards Committee shall con- 
sist of nine Active Members, three ap- 
pointed each year, by the Board of Direc- 
tors, each to serve for a term of three 
years. The Chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee shall be designated each year by 
the Board of Directors. Nominations for 
appointment to the Awards Committee 
shall be made by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


ARTICLE XII. Fiscal Year 


A) The fiscal year of this Society shall 
be the calendar year. 


B) The membership year annual dues 
period, terms of office of all elective and 


appointed officers, life of committees, and 
all other annual periods of time shall con- 
form to the fiscal year. 


C) All remittances to the Society shall 
be deposited to the account of the Soci- 
ety. The Treasurer shall be custodian of 
investments of the Society and shall dis- 
burse funds only on duly authorized 
vouchers. With the approval of the Exec- 
utive Committee, he may establish a petty 
cash account for the Administrative Officer, 
who shall send to members of the Exec- 
utive Committee a summary of receipts 
and disbursements each month. The Ad- 
ministrative Officer shall also forward to 
the Treasurer and to the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee such itemized state- 
ments as they may call for. The Admin- 
istrative Officer and the Treasurer shall be 
bonded at the expense of the Society in 
amounts to be determined by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The books of the Soci- 
ety shall be audited annually by certified 
public accountants, to be engaged by the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE XIII. Publications 


All publications of the Society shall be 
issued under the direction of the Exec- 
utive Committee. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall appoint an Editor of the official 
journal and a Publications Board of not 
less than five members to serve at the 
pleasure of the Executive Committee. All 
papers and reports for the Annual Meetings 
shall be the property of the Society for 
publication. This right may be waived by 
the Editor. 


ARTICLE XIV. Enforcement of Profes- 
sional Standards for the Practice of Public 
Relations 


All members of the Society subscribe to 
the Professional Standards. for the Practice 
of Public Relations as determined by the 
Society and accept the procedures estab- 
lished by the Society for the maintenance 
of these Standards. 


A) Compliance. Application for mem- 
bership in the Society shall include a state- 
ment of intention to support and abide by 
these Professional Standards for the Prac- 
tice of Public Relations. Election to Active 
or Associate membership entails accept- 
ance of responsibility on the part of the 
individual member to comply with the 
provisions and the spirit of these Profes- 
sional Standards for the Practice of Public 
Relations. 


B) Infractions. Alleged infractions shall 
be judged by the membership of the So- 
ciety through a National Judicial Council 
designated for this purpose. The National 
Judicial Council shall be composed of 14 
members, who shall be chosen with due 
regard to representation of the different 
interests of the entire membership; and any 
Society member who is accused of malprac- 
tice shall have the opportunity of choosing 
any seven of the foregoing members to act 
as the personnel in the Council to hear his 
case. 

The National Judicial Council shall be 
appointed by the President of the Society, 
subject to the approval of the membership 
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at the Annual Meeting. Notice of such ap- 
pointments shall be included in the notice 
of the Annual Meeting. The President shall 
have the power to remove a member of the 
National Judicial Council from office if, in 
his judgment, the member shows continued 
inability to serve. In the event of a vacancy 
during the term of appointment, the Presi- 
dent shall select a successor, with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee, to fill 
the unexpired term. 


C) National Judicial Council. Members 
of the National Judicial Council shall be 
appointed for terms of two years, except in 
the first year (1952) when seven shall be 
appointed for a term of one year and seven 
for two years. Thereafter, seven members 
shall be appointed annually. The Council 
members shall elect a Chairman immedi- 
ately upon confirmation of their election 
at the annual membership business meeting. 


1. Duties of the National Judicial Council 
shall be: 

a. To receive and review cases referred to 
it. 

b. To make much inquiries as in its judg- 
ment are warranted. 

c. To approve, disapprove or modify rec- 
ommendations from the chapters as to 
disciplinary action. 

d. To recommend to the Board of Direc- 
tors all disciplinary action more severe 
than private censure. 


2. A member of the Society who is judged 
guilty may be subjected to one of the fol- 
lowing penalties: 
a, Censure, or 
b. Suspension of privileges of member- 
ship, or 
c. Expulsion from the Society. 


3. Power of discipline rests with the Na- 
tional Judicial Council only in respect to 
private censure. Vote of a majority of the 
members of the National Judicial Council 
serving on the case shall be required for 
censure. 


4. Recommendations involving suspension 
of privileges of membership or expulsion 
from the Society shall be reviewed by the 
Board of Directors for decision and action 
at a duly called meeting. Written notice 
of such meeting, referring specifically to 
the National Judicial Council’s report on 
the case, shall be given simultaneously to 
all Board members and to the member 
charged. Suspension of privileges of mem- 
bership shall require a majority vote of 
the Board members present in “person at 
such meeting. Expulsion must be rati- 
fied by a two-thirds vote of the Board 
members present at such meeting, pro- 
vided at least half of the entire Board 


membership participates in the balloting. 
The Board of Directors shall notify the 
member charged of its findings and shall 
determine what publicity, if any, its find- 
ing shall be given. 


D) Complaints. Each chapter shall select 
a Judicial Committee of not less than three 
nor more than five members to receive com- 
plaints of unethical practice directed against 
chapter members. 


1. A complaint must be submitted in writ- 
ing to the chapter with which such a mem- 
ber so wins 2 is affiliated, unless such com- 
plaint is filed against a member of the 
Society who is not also a member of a 
chapter, in which event it should be filed 
with the National Judicial Council. 


2. If in the judgment of the chapter Judi- 
cial Committee a complaint is lacking in 
substance or is such that can best be re- 
solved with satisfaction by discussion with 
persons directly involved, appropriate action 
may be taken. Every complaint must be re- 
ported to the chapter’s governing body. 


3. Complaints considered by the chap- 
ter Judicial Committee to be clearly serious 
in nature must be submitted directly to the 
chapter’s governing body for appropriate 
disposition. Such cases must be reported 
forthwith by that governing body to the 
National Judicial Council. The chapter's 
governing body shall review the case and, 
on the basis of judgment of the facts, shall 
either wholly exonerate the accused mem- 
ber or submit the case, together with its 
recommendations, to the National Judicial 
Council for action. The National Judicial 
Council shall have the right at any time to 
review all of the decisions of the chapter 
Judicial Committee and of the chapter's 
governing body. 


4. A record of each chapter hearing shall 
be kept and the complete file with the de- 
cision or recommendations shall be for- 
warded to the National Judicial Council. 


5. A member accused of infraction of the 
Standards shall receive a copy of the com- 
plaint within 15 days of its receipt by a 
chapter. A member so accused who wishes 
to defend himself against the charges must 
submit a reply in writing, together with 
all information he desires to offer. The 
reply must be made by the accused mem- 
ber within 20 days, unless the chapter’s 
governing body grants a further extension 
or extensions of time for good cause shown 
to it. 


6. All complaints submitted by the chap- 
ters to the National Judicial Council for 
original action shall be forwarded promptly 
in writing. 


7. In the event of needless delay on the 
part of the chapter or of dissatisfaction 
with its action on the part either of com- 
plainant or accused, appeal may be made 
by either party directly to the National 
Judicial Council which may then proceed 
in the manner prescribed by these By- 
Laws. 


8. When the member of the Society 
charged with a violation is not also a 
member of a chapter, the procedure pro- 
vided above for use by the chapter Judi- 
cial Committee shall be used by the Na- 
tional Judicial Council instead. 


E) Examination of Charges. The Society 
and its chapters shall fully examine all 
complaints and charges, The Society and 
its chapters shall likewise encourage an 
accused member to present his defense and 
to assist in this process insofar as reason- 
ably possible. 


1. A member shall not be considered 
guilty of a charge unless, and until, so 
judged by the national Board of Directors 
of the Society at a duly called meeting. 


F) Hearings. Hearings on charges shall 
be confidential and in closed sessions at 
times and at places determined by the ap- 
propriate Committee, Council or Board 
with due consideration of the convenience 
of the accused member. The appropriate 
Committee, Council or Board, the accused 
or the accuser, shall have the right to 
call and examine witnesses, both members 
and non-members of the Society. The Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America shall bear 
the expense of transportation of the Na- 
tional Judicial Council when its members 
are called upon to travel to duly called 
hearings. The Society shall likewise bear 
the expense of transportation of accused 
members to duly called hearings, in all 
cases in which the accused are found 
innocent of charges. 


ARTICLE XV. Amendments 


These By-Laws may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of those present and. vot- 
ing at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
at an Annual Meeting, provided that 
twenty-four hours’ written notice has been 
given. These By-Laws may also be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of those 
present and voting at any meeting of the 
Board of Directors, called for that pur- 
pose, provided that notice thereof shall 
have been given at least thirty days prior 
to such meeting. However, the vote of 
at least seven Directors is required to 
adopt an amendment. 


About Taxes 


To take from one, because it is thought his own industry and that of his fathers has acquired too much, in order 
to spare others, who, or whose fathers have not exercised equal industry and skill, is to violate arbitrarily the 
first principle of association, the guarantee to everyone a free exercise of his industry and the fruits acquired 
by it."—Thomas Jefferson, Letter to Joseph Milligan, April 6, 1816 
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GRETA W. MURPHY (left), Director of PR, Milwaukee School 
of Engineering, gave the Advertising Federation of America's 
award of “Advertising Woman of the Year" to Frances 
Owen, Art Director of Marshall Field and Co., at the Fed- 
eration's 48th annual convention in New York, June 8. Mrs. 
Murphy, a founder of PRSA's Wisconsin Chapter and member 
of the national Board of Directors of the Society, is National 
Awards Chairman of the Advertising group. 


MID-SOUTH OFFICERS—Elected officers of PRSA's 24th 
and newest chapter—the Mid-South Chapter—at an or- 
ganizational meeting in Memphis recently (I. to r.): Shirley 
D. Smith, Memphis, PR Counsel, Treasurer; Mrs. Virgene 
Robinson, Little Rock, Director of Publicity, Arkansas Re- 
sources & Development Commission, Secretary; C. Armitage 
Harper, Little Rock, in Charge of PR, Democrat Printing & 
Lithographing Co., President; and Ernest B. Stewart, Jr., 
Memphis, PR Mgr., National Cotton Council, Vice President. 


NEWS IN VIEW... 


ON THE OCCASION of delivering amajor MAXWELL E. BENSON, Public Relations 


address, "Public Relations and General 
Semantics", June 11, before The New 
York Society for General Semantics, 
Pendleton Dudley, Senior Partner of Dud- 
ley, Anderson and Yutzy, was presented 
with a "structural differential," a device 
for explaining relationships of words and 
their meanings. The speaker, who is a 
member of PRSA's Board of Directors, 
was also made an honorary life trustee 
of the semantics group, of which he is 
a founding member. 
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Director, General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
has been appointed Chairman of the Na- 
tional Judicial Council, PRSA professional 
standards tribunal. A former vice presi- 
dent and member of the PRSA Board of 
Directors, he is one of the 14 initial 
Council members appointed this year. 
Previous to his present assignment with 
General Shoe, Mr. Benson served 15 
years with the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company, and worked on the Nashville 
Banner and Nashville Tennessean. 


JACK P. SHANNON, PR Coordinator, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., and member 
of PRSA's Houston Chapter, urged in- 
dustrial editors to speak up as the voice 
of American business and to combat 
those speaking against it, at the annual 
meeting of the House Magazine Institute 
in New York, June 12. At the meeting the 
Institute's annual award for achievement 
in industrial communication was pre- 
sented to Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
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An open letter to PRSA members... 


INCE TAKING OFFICE six 

months ago I have been im- 
pressed and inspired by the tre- 
mendous membership talent that 
is steadily working for the ad- 
vancement of our craft and our 
Society. PRSA is the organiza- 
tional evidence of leadership in 
the development of public rela- 
tions. 

Here are a few highlights from 

a record of which we in PRSA 

may all be proud: 

1. In the first six months of the 
year, 208 qualified new mem- 
bers have brought added 
vigor to our program. 

. The Board of Directors has 
chartered six new chapters, 
bringing our organizational 
strength to 24 active public 
relations units from Boston to 
Hawaii. 

3. Chapter conferences at Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Cleveland 
and San Francisco, to name 
the most recent, have set new 
records in attendance and 
participation. Every chapter 
has an active program of 
meetings and workshops or 
seminars under way, all add- 
ing to the competence of 
members and to our field. 

4, The Development Committee 
is currently analyzing chapter 
programs and structure to the 
end that new information may 
be made available to all units. 

5. Our PR Commission on the 
Social Sciences is beginning to 

build a bridge of understand- 
ing between the country’s PR 
practitioners and its leading 
social scientists. The Chair- 
man of the Commission has 
visited more than a score of 
social science research centers 
during the last six months, and 
has had personal discussions 
with at least 150 of the lead- 


ers in the field. Reports of 
his findings will begin to take 
form as bulletins to PRSA 
members within 60 days. 

Through the Commission’s 
Vice Chairman for Finance, 
and members serving with 
him, funds are being made 
available to carry on the ini- 
tial phase of this important 
work. 

6. The Committees of the Society 
are actively at work, and 
their reports will be presented 
at the Fall Board meeting for 
study and referral to the mem- 
bership at the Annual Con- 
ference in Washington, No- 
vember 25. 

7. The Public Relations Program 
Committee is drafting a bro- 
chure dealing with public re- 
lations as a force in manage- 
ment, for consideration as a 
means of broadening under- 
standing of the craft among 
its present and potential con- 
sumers of services. 

8. The Research Committee is 
analyzing PR salary, back- 
ground and qualifications in 
welfare groups, accredited ed- 
ucational institutions, and 
smaller companies (assets $1,- 
000,000 - $5,000,000). These 
studies are deliberately de- 
signed to closely parallel the 
1951 studies, permitting valid 
comparisons. 

9. The Education Committee is 
developing a program for 
bringing together those con- 
cerned with the teaching of 
public relations to consider 
the whole broad subject of 
training young people as po- 
tential public relations per- 
sonnel. 

10. The PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL is_ experiencing 
growth both editorially and 
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in advertising revenue. The 
59-member Advertising Com- 
mittee is actively at work on 
the problem of making adver- 
tisers aware of this important 
medium for reaching the na- 
tion’s PR leaders. 

11. Our newly established Finance 
Committee is analyzing new 
ways of developing adequate 
income for the Society’s grow- 
ing program. One is to fur- 
ther dramatize and intensify 
professional exhibits at our 
Annual Conference, and in- 
crease our advertising and sub- 
scription promotion program, 
with professional assistance. 
Such steps are necessary to 
meet increasing demands on 
the Society as its members 
and other elements of our 
economic life turn to PRSA 
for “the answer” in our field. 

12. Our Annual Conference Com- 
mittee is shaping the program 
for what promises to be our 
greatest national Public Rela- 
tions Conference—in Washing- 
ton, November 23-25. New 
ideas in meeting format, new 
subjects pertinent to the de- 
velopment of our craft, and 
membership considerations of 
importance to our professional 
stature—all promise a presen- 
tation that will serve as a 
fitting climax to the Society's 
first five years. 

Together we are building a 
great organization of vast im- 
portance to the future of our busi- 
ness. Here I have touched a few 
program points. Others equally 
worthy of treatment will be ready 
for your study at the time of the 
membership business session in 
Washington. 

Ep Lipscoms, President 
Public Relations Society of 
America 
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sity: “Business wants to cooperate|in bringing about closer under-| positive manner, not with apolo-| teachers how to teach economics; 
its| standing between business, indus-| gies. Understand and believe in| many are not trained to take on 


with the schools—not to force 
views on education.” 


try and education.” your materials .. . 


the job of economic education.” 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION OR ECONOMIC DISASTER! 


ED LIPSCOMB, PRSA President, 
P. R. director, National Cotton 
Council: “You cannot believe in 
ec ic freed and _inde- 
pendence for the individual — 
and yet ask that Washington 
underwrite your personal or 
business risks!" .... 

“The idea behind this Institute 
should be passed along to all 
the chapters.” 


GUY REED, Chairman Emeritus, 
Chicago Crime Commission; 
President, Assn. of Commerce 
and Industry: “You can't forget 
public morality and have either 
a successful government or a 


sful b community.” 


Here is a candid camera presentation of the highly 
successful, community-wide Institute on Economic 
Education, sponsored recently by the Northwestern 
University Medill School of Journalism and the Public 
Relations Society of America, Chicago Chapter. 


GEORGE C. REITINGER, Chicago Chapter President and P. R. 
manager of Swift & Company: ‘‘Our purpose was to provide a 
practical discussion for our members—and to emphasize to the 
community that the long-range success of any public relations 
program is in direct ratio to its contribution to the public 
welfare.” 


INSTITUTE CHAIRMEN: Front row: OSCAR BEVERIDGE, Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 
Treasurer; LEONE BAXTER, Whitaker and Baxter, General Chairman; REYNOLDS 
SEITZ, Northwestern University, Vice Chairman. Back row: CLEM WHITAKER, 
Whitaker and Baxter, Program; GEORGE REITINGER, Swift & Company, 
Chapter President; JOSEPH F. FITZGERALD, General Motors, Attendance; DON 
COWELL, Quaker Oats Company, Publicity; C. A. HEMMINGER, American 
National Bank & Trust, Registration. 


U. S. SENATOR OWEN BREWS.- 
TER, MAINE: “The objectives of 
this conference indicate that 
your profession has found it 
can continue to perform a re- 
markable job for American in- 
stitutions—and at the same time 
make a solid contribution to the 
public good. This thinking dis- 
closes a real understanding of 
the principles that make all 
American institutions possible.” 


PROF. P. LERNER, Roosevelt Col- 
lege, demonstrating the “Mon- 
iac’’ machine for economic edu- 
cation: “This machine's sole as- 
sumption is that every time 
someone spends a dollar, some- 
one else gets a dollar.” 


of saying the American system 
perfect—yet . 
trialists are one group that can 


dent, Jewel Tea Company, Inc., | W. A. Al der Comp 


looked to with hope of salvation.” |for such knowledge.” 
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Chapter news notes 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


Daniel W. DeHayes, Executive Sec- 
retary, Ohio Association of Small Loan 
Companies, spoke on “The Public Re- 
lations Problems of the Consumer Lend- 
ing Industry” at the May meeting of 
the Chapter at the Hotel Fort Hayes. 
PRSA member DeHayes has had wide 
experience in the public relations as- 

cts of his field for several years, as 
well as a leader in trade association 
management PR capacities. ¢ ¢ 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 


C. Armitage Harper, Little Rock, 
President of PRSA’S Mid-South Chap- 
ter, has announced committee appoint- 
ments for 1952 as follows: 

Program —Ernest B. Stewart, Mem- 
phis, PR Mgr., National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Chairman; Philip G. Back, Little 
Rock, Ark., PR Counsel; George 
Bounds, Memphis, Director of PR, 
Chicago & Southern Airlines. 

Eligibility—Marvin M. Black, Direc- 
tor of PR, University of Mississippi, 
Chairman; Ed Lipscomb, Memphis, Di- 
rector of PR and Sales Promotion, Na- 
tional Cotton Council; Willard A. Haw- 
kins, Little Rock, Ark., PR Counsel. 


Membership —Mr. Hawkins, Chair- 
man; Bob Massey, Memphis, PR Mgr., 
Memphis Works, International Harves- 
ter Co.; George L. Benjamin, Little 
Rock, Secretary-Manager, Arkansas 
Automobile Dealers Assn. 

Education — Shirley Smith, Memphis, 
PR Counsel, Chairman; William E. 
Mankin, Camden, Ark., Director of PR, 
The Grapette Co.; Mr. Black. 

Publicity and Publication — Virgene 
Robinson, Little Rock, Director, Divi- 
sion of Publicity, Arkansas Resources & 
Development Commission, Chairman; 
Bill Foreman, Memphis, Office of PR, 
National Cotton Council; Franklin E. 
Loy, Little Rock, PR Director, National 
Old Line Insurance Co. e e 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


The first noon meeting in the history 
of the Southern California Chapter, the 
May session, proved to be one of the 
most successful held to date. Don Beld- 
ing, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Foote, Cone and Belding, was 
guest speaker. 
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Mr. Belding stressed the fact that 
customer relations is the prime re- 
sponsibility of both advertising and 
public relations men. 

“In America the buyer has been, is, 
and always will be king,” he said. “Too 
many people overlook the fact that 
every business is dependent on custom- 
ers, and that development of custom- 
ers is the most vital part of business. 

“If advertising and public relations 
men are to render the best possible 
service to the people they represent, 
they must remember that customers de- 
serve first consideration.” 

The noon meeting principally was 
decided upon by the chapter as an 
experiment for the summer to see if 
a larger percentage of the membership 
would find it convenient to attend. Also, 
it was felt that meetings at that time 
of day might attract prospective mem- 
bers who had been holding back be- 
cause of a reluctance to take up any 


more of their evening hours. e e 


Main line 


= 


Editors 


feature 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE— 
America’s only publicity medium. 


It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity releases. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
LO. 4-3123 


If Your Printing Bills 
Run More Than $1,000 A Month 


IT WILL PAY YOU To Investigate This New 


Printing Management Service 


Under this plan, Appleton, Parsons & 
Co. act as your printing production 
(purchasing) and art departments for 
considerably less than it would cost 
you to maintain the same facilities on 
your own staff, 

We counsel on all work, prepare speci- 
fications, select processes, obtain bids, 
give most jobs in-plant supervision and 
approve bills—all for a small fee, based 
on volume. 

If you wish, our staff of researchers, 
writers, designers and illustrators can 
also be called upon to prepare the 


original material for annual reports, 
sales promotion pieces, employee man- 
vals, anniversary books, public relations 
booklets and other material. 


Let us help you keep within your budget 
and increase the effectiveness of your 
printed messages. May we explain the 
details of our PRINTING MANAGEMENT 
SERVICE to you? Just write or phone; 
no obligation. 

Appleton, Parsons&Co. 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 

Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-0342 


COPY + DESIGN + ILLUSTRATION + TYPOGRAPHY + PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


John K. Barnes, Jr., Dir. PR, Carrier Corp., 
300 So. Geddes St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
Sponsors: John P. Broderick and Merrick 
Jackson. 


Kim Beattie, Managing Dir., Editorial 
Services of Canada, 91 Yonge St., Toronto 
1, Ontario, Canada. Sponsors: William E. 
Austin and John W. Doherty. 


Arthur L. Brandon, Dir. of University 
Relations, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Sponsors: Fred L. Black 
and Howard E. Hallas. 


Brendan Byrne, V.P. in Charge of PR, 
Valley Forge Foundation, Inc., 1 E. 60th 
St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Sponsors: Leslie C. 
Stratton and Thomas J. Deegan, Jr. 


William F. Church, Ass’t Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, 51 West Warren, 
Detroit 1, Mich. Sponsors: J. J. Kaufman 
and Thoburn H. Wiant. 


Seward A. Covert, Owner, Seward Cov- 
ert & Associates, 1135 Williamson Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Sponsors: Frank A. 
Uniack and Paul Brokaw. 


Bedford C. Culp, Ass’t Regional Megr., 
General Motors Corp., Dept. of PR, 1104 
Terminal Tower Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. Sponsors; Frank A. Uniack and 
Paul Brokaw. 


William H. Doherty, Ass’t to V.P., Hawai- 
ian Sugar Planters’ Association, 731 In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
Sponsors: Osgood Roberts and William 
Wight. 


W. Kesley Downing, Sales Promotion Mgr., 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Ross & Carth- 
age, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. Sponsors: Wil- 
liam G. Werner and E. Leo Koester 


William C. Estler, Dir. PR, Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Cal. Sponsors: Rex F. Harlow and 
C. E. Crompton. 


Alfred E. Greco, Mgr., Public Relations, 
The Pullman Co., Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. Sponsors: George 
M. Crowson and Harold M. Sims. 


Francis V. Koval, Ass’t to President, Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway System, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. Spon- 
sors: George M. Crowson and Harold M. 
Sims. 


Joseph W. LaBine, Dir. of PR, Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co., Elgin, Ill., Sponsors: 
Scott Jones and Oscar M. Beveridge. 

Mrs. Julia M. Lee, Dir. of PR, Woodward 
& Lothrop, 11th and F Streets, N. W., 
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Washington 13, D. C. Sponsors: Allen 
Wagner and Douglas S. Steinberg. 


P. K. Macker, Dir. of PR, Philippine Air 
Lines, Inc., and The Ansor Corp., 212 
Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. Spon- 
sors: John W. Hill and Ted Huggins. 


Hugh V. Munce, PR and Publicity Mgr., 
Pontiac Motor Div., General Motors Corp.., 
196 Oakland Ave., Pontiac, Mich. Spon- 
sors: J. J. Kaufman and Kenneth Youel. 


Lester M. Nichols, Ass’t to the President, 
for PR, The City College of New York, 
Convent Avenue at 139th St., N. Y. 27, 
N. Y. Sponsors: Kalman B. Druck and 
C. Colburn Hardy. 


Leslie K. Pollard, Ass’t to the President 
Ray-O-Vac Co., 212 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison 10, Wis. Sponsors: M. H. Frank 
and Carl G. Mayer. 


Jacob C. Seidel, Dir. of PR, New York 
State Division of Housing, 270 Broadway, 
N. Y. 7, N. Y. Sponsors: Kalman B. Druck 
aud Bates Raney. 


Frank Sullivan, Owner-Mgr., Frank Sulli- 
van Associates, 690 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Cal. Sponsors: Lloyd E. Graybiel 
and Hal R. Strass. 


Mrs. Katherine Crowley Travis, PR Dir., 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Gratiot at Farm- 
er, Detroit 26, Mich. Sponsors: Noble 
D. Travis and Walter T. Murphy. 


Gustave F. Utter, Account Executive— 
Publicity Div., Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., 1501 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati 15, 
Ohio. Sponsors: Paul Brokaw and Frank 
A. Uniack. 


Plummer Whipple, Ass’t PR & Publicity 
Mgr., Pontiac Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., 196 Oakland Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
Sponsors: J. J. Kaufman and Kenneth 
Youel. 


Bernard E. Young, Ass’t to the President, 
Southern Railway System, P. O. Box 1808, 
Washington 13, D. C. Sponsors: George 
M. Crowson and Robert S. Henry. 


Associate Membership 


Orville E. Beal, V.P., Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, 763 Broad St., Newark 
1, N. J. Sponsors: Averell Broughton and 
Milton Fairman. 


E. Dawson Fisher, Special Events Mgr., 
The J. L. Hudson Co., 1206 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. Sponsors: J. J. 
Kaufman and William A. Durbin. 


Franklin H. Knower, Professor of Speech, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. Sponsors; Harold K. Schellenger 
and Nevin J. Rodes. 


Thomas E. G. Paradine, Dir. of Public 
and Trade Relations, Melrose Distillers, 
Inc., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Leslie C. Stratton and John P. Garvey. 


Richard E. Randall, Ass’t Dir. of PR, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 6071 
Second Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. Sponsors: 
William A. Durbin and J. J. Kaufman. 
Hal Reed, PR Mgr., General Electric Co., 
(Continued on page 29) 


KEY TO AMERICA 


to 
HARRY TRUMAN 
PRESIDENT OF ATES 


President Truman was given a gift re- 
cently symbolizing an American manufac- 
turer’s faith in the continuance of personal 
liberties embodied in the concept that “a 
man’s house is his castle.” 

Gilbert W. Chapman, President of The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., pre- 
sented Mr. Truman with a gold master key 
to the rebuilt Executive Mansion, signaliz- 
ing the re-occupancy of the “first home of 
the land” by the “first family of the land.” 

The statement engraved on a silver 
plaque in the key’s carrying case reads: 

“In a free society, the key to a man’s 
house symbolizes his and his family’s rights 
to those privacies and freedoms which are 
the heart and sinews of the American Way 
of Life.” 

(Note that key bittings have been pur- 
posely obscured for security reasons.) 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1952 


ATLANTA CHAPTER ..... 4 
26 
CINCINNATI ............. 11 
3 
10 
2 
1 
NEW ENGLAND ......... 3 
MEW TORE 
NORTHEAST OHIO ....... 10 
NORTH THEAAS .......... 3 
2 
SAN FRANCISCO ........ 4 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA . 7 


WAGEEINGTION ..........: 9 
19 
MEMBERS AT LARGE ... .72 

227 


(Total membership—1307 ) 
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PRSA initiation 
fee increased 


In accordance with action taken at its 
June 6 meeting, the Executive Commit- 
tee has increased the national initiation 
fee for membership in the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America to $20.00, from 
its present rate of $10.00. The change 
is effective August 1, 1952. The fee is 
a one-time charge additional to national 
dues made to new members upon ac- 
ceptance into the Society, but does not 
affect the annual dues paid by the 
Society's present 1300 members. 

J. Handly Wright, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, in announcing 
the decision, stated that increased na- 
tional headquarters costs of handling 
new member applications, with 
tendant price rises in production of 
forms, membership cards, certificates 
and membership promotional material 
and mailings made the realistic view of 
finances necessary. He explained, how- 
ever, that the present $10.00 initiation 
fee for new PRSA members who are 
wholly employed by colleges, health 
and welfare groups, and eleemosynary 
institutions would remain unchanged. 

Presently, the national Society donates 
the initiation fee to PRSA chapters 
where the new member is resident in a 
defined chapter area, but this practice 
will be discontinued December 31, 
1952, according to action taken by the 
national Board of Directors at its Spring 
Meeting. (Exception is made in the 
case of newly chartered chapters, which 
will receive the initiation fee donation 
for the period of one year from the 
date of their charter grant.) 


Recent Boards have considered such 
action and the problem was studied for 
two years before arrival at this decision, 
which has been a suggestion urged by 
several chapter leaders. At least one 
chapter has already requested that such 
fee donation be considered cancelled 
for the entire 1952 period, even before 
the December 31 deadline, as a gesture 
of cooperation with Society officers in 
aiding the national budget. e ¢ 


PRSA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
HOTEL STATLER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


November 23, 24 and 25 
OPEN TO BOTH MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 
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Membership Postings 


(Continued on page 28) 


840 South Canal St., Chicago 80, IIL. 
Sponsors: Scott Jones and Robert H. 
Gardner. 


Earle L. Slayton, Dir. of PR, Cherry-Bur- 
rell Corp., 427 West Randolph St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Sponsors: Lloyd H. Geil and 
George C. Reitinger. 


Charles D. Stokes, Chief Photographer and 
Ass’t Publicity Dir., United States Trotting 
Association, 1349 E. Broad St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Sponsors: Larry Rhodes and Neil 
Collins. 


PRSA CALENDAR 


September 25, 1952— Third Annual 
Southern Public Relations Conference, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
September 26-27, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
PRSA Board of Directors, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
November 23-25, 1952 —PRSA Fifth 
Annual Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 


© This book is the story of the Reynolds Metals Company. 
It is also the story of aluminum. 

The history of the Company, its organization, production facilities, and growth 
in a competitive market are outlined. How aluminum is produced from bauxite, 
the many product forms in which aluminum is made, the varied applications 
for this versatile metal . . . all these are described and illustrated. 

For a free copy of this interesting book, simply make 
your request on a business letterhead. Ask for “Reynolds Aluminum 
and The Company That Makes It.” 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


607 S. Hobart Boulevard 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-4131 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42no ST. NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 


Advertising 
Public Relations 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


GARDNER & JONES 
public relations - publicity 
For special assignments 
or long range programs 
105 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. STATE 2-5004 


For assignments in the midwest, 
spot coverage or long range. For 
press interviews, trade shows, 
picture-story case histories, 
community relations, house 
organs, other p.r. functions. 


HARSHE- ROTMAN, INC. 


8S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
M. B. Rotman, Pres. 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE Ine. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WhHitehall 3-555] 


Wilmer L. Foreman 


Welcome to new members 


The Executive Committee of the Public 
Relations Society of America is pleased to 
announce the following elections to Society 
membership. (Complete addresses given in 
“Postings,” May and June issues of the 
JOURNAL. ) 


Active Membership 


Albert L. Bechtold ReginaldP. Mitchell 
E. Harden Bishop Kenneth G. Patrick 
George E. Bounds John P. Plum 


Thomas C. Thomsen 
Louis Trudel 


A. F. Derre 
Clifford W. Hale 


James K. Hunt Randolph Tucker 

Arthur LaVove William W. 

Frederick W. Whitmore 
Miebach B. Marshall Willis 


Associate Membership 


Thomas J. Cooley Donald L. Hopkins 


A. Clinton Spurr 


San Francisco Chapter 
recaps PR conference with 
guidance manual 


Reproduced in 8% x 11 inch offset, 
with ring binder, the manual pre- 
pared by the San Francisco Bay Area 
Chapter as a report of its Third Annual 
Conference is a valuable record and 
guide for future committees and pro- 
gram developers. The 57-page-and- 
covers report is broken down into sec- 
tions indexed by printed dividers under 
planning, correspondence, printed ma- 
terial, announcements, reports, public- 
ity, and a summary—with recommenda- 
tions for future conferences. 

Samples of all printed material such 
as announcements, tickets and badges, 
copies of letters of arrangement and 
invitation, prepared press releases and 
examples of publicity, liberally illustrate 
the workmanlike record that covers 
every detail of the meeting from idea 
stage to final curtain. 

F. Douglas Tellwright, Vice Presi- 
dent, The Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., was Chairman of the Chap- 
ter’s conference, and Robert D. Ross, of 
the same company, is Chapter Presi- 
dent. 


1952 Public Relations 
Register published 


The Public Relations Register, 1952 
listing of members of the Society, has 
just been issued and copies mailed to 
the PRSA membership. 

The current edition records the 
names, titles, organization addresses, 
and phone numbers of 1225 public 
relations executives (as of May 1), 
resident in 45 states, dependencies and 
territories, and 8 foreign countries. 
Data on members is arranged in three 
ways: alphabetically by personal name, 
by organization name, and by city and 
state, or territory. 

One copy has been mailed gratis to 
each member, and additional copies 
may be purchased from national Soci- 
ety headquarters at the member-rate of 
$5.00 each. Copies are available to 
public libraries at $15.00, and to ap- 
proved research and organization libra- 
ries at $25.00. 

Robert L. Bliss, PRSA’s Executive 
Vice President, is Editor of the pub- 
lication, and Janet J. Bauer is Associate 
Editor. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Public Relations Register, Room 309, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


Meade P. Brown e formerly Director of 
PR for the New York State Civil Service 
Employees Association, was named Ex- 
ecutive Director, United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations of New York State, 1475 
Broadway, NYC 36; effective April 15. 


Edward P. VonderHaar e PR Director 
and Ass’t. to the President of Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, was elected Presi- 
dent of the American College Public 
Relations Association for the year be- 
ginning September 1, 1952, at the re- 
cent Cleveland convention of the group. 
He succeeds W. Henry Johnston e of 
Harvard. New Secretary-Treasurer is 
Francis C. Pray e University of Pitts- 
burgh. Marvin W. Topping e was re- 
appointed Executive Secretary in charge 
of the Association’s central office at 
726 Jackson Place N. W., Washington 
D.C. 


Sydney G. Walton e 
Vice President in 
Charge of PR and 
Advertising, Matson 
Navigation Co., San 
Francisco, has joined 
Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc., as Vice 
President in charge 
of West Coast Offices. Mr. Walton 
joined the Matson Co. in 1926, and 
has been a leader in San Francisco 
civic affairs, as well as a director in 
banking, engineering and_transporta- 
tion companies. 


Paul A. Newsome ¢ Board Chairman, 
Public Relations Management Corpora- 
tion. New York, and President of 
Newsome and Company, Inc., Boston, 
was named President of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Boston at its June meeting. 


John H. Murphy ¢ formerly Editorial 
Director of The Citizen Newspapers, 
and PR consultant with Glenn Mc- 
Carthy Interests, has been named Sec- 
retary-Manager of the Texas Daily 
Newspaper Association. He is a char- 


ter member of PRSA’s Houston Chap- 
ter. 


Charles A. Hemminger ¢ until recently 
Director of PR of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, 
has been named Director of Adver- 
tising and PR for the First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 
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Membership Reinstated 


Ray B. Wiser, Route 1 — Box 141, Gridley, 
Cal. 


Membership Discontinued 
Richard H. Bailey, P.O. Box 718, Houston, 
Texas 
Vivian O. Boron, Tuberculosis Institute of 
Chicago and Cook County, Chicago, Ill. 
Harry M. Coleman, Harry Coleman and 
Co., Chicago, 


Stanley B. Finch, Pabst Sales Co., N. Y., 


Richard L. Joutras, American Bureau of 
Public Relations, Chicago, Il. 

Robert J. Kelly, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Harriet B. Lingo, 808 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 

Bruce K. MacLaury, Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co., Inc., N. Y., N. Y¥. 

Frank Lindsay Rand, 4122 Rosewood Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


George H. Shields, III, Gardner Advertis- 
ing Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Heart of 


A REFERENCE BOOK~—NOT A TREATISE! 


HERES all you need to 
know about this vital 
subject—compressed into 175 
pages. Handy, quick, easy to 
read. It’s Public Relations 
with the fat trimmed off—just 
the facts, the tested methods. 
No “hocus pocus” and no 
non-essentials. 


Solving Public Relations 
Problems is a, practical work- 
ing guide-book for busy ex- 
ecutives, for heads of P.R. 
and advertising departments, 
for P.R. counsel, teachers and 
students, It presents a basic 
formula for getting at the 
heart of a complex Public Re- 
lations problem and solving 
it successfully. This formula 
can be adapted to practically 
any situation. 


How To Isolate Basic Problems 
And Work Out Their Solutions 


Major Topics Are: 


Understanding Public Relations 
Background for Formula 

Learning from Journalism 

What? Who? When? Where? Why? 
Four Main Parts of Life 

How Business Is Divided 

How to Handle Background Reading 


$3 At All Book Stores or 
B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue 


Learning What People Think 
Discarding the Non-Essentials 
Developing the Strategy 
Finding the Theme 
Dramatizing the Theme 
Rounding Out a Program 
Concluding Thoughts 


New York II, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 

PR WRITER—PR ASST. Experienced 
writer of customer relations articles and 
speeches for executives which have ap- 
peared in national and trade magazines, 
wants part-time or free-lance work as PR 
writer, or part-time position as PR asst. 
Experienced editor and_ reporter. Ivy 
League grad, veteran, 28 years. Box S-7. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
College major in PR; B.S. in Journalism- 
Advertising. Experienced in directing and 
preparing PR programs, publicity, consult- 
ing; wire service and trade journal writing. 
Family man, veteran, age 25, Relocate 
anywhere. Box M-7. 


EXECUTIVE, refined woman seeks tie 
up: personnel specialist. public relations 
assistant, general office manager. Box W-7. 


PR DIRECTOR of State agency desires 
switch to industry. Graduate work in edu- 
cation. Vet, 29, with several years in 
newspaper and PR field. Willing to learn 
as staff member. Good qualifications. Box 
O-7. 


RELIABLE YOUNG MAN holding re- 
sponsible PR position desires change. Draft 
exempt, six years excellent training in PR, 
administration, and allied fields, college. 
Knows radio, photography, writing, etc. 
Outline on request. Box P-7. 


EX-FORD EDITOR, newspaperman, 25, 
just getting master’s degree public rela- 
tions, seeks opening. Draft-exempt, ex- 
cellent speaker, writer, proved ability, top 
references. Box L-7. 


WHY GAMBLE? With the salary you can 
pay me you wouldn't. Excellent education, 
experience in PR. Presently head 8 em- 
ployee PR division. Young, veteran WW II 


; will go anywhere. A post card is all you 


need to find out if I meet your demands. 


Box Q-7. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS—Director of Pub- 


lic Relations for a governmental agency 
desires association with private enterprise. 
Thoroughly experienced in all tools of 
the public relations profession. College 
graduate, married. Prefer locating in New 
York City area or New England. Box R-7. 


MEXICO: Press liaison, publicity represei- 
tative available Mexico and/or Central, 
Latin America. American; 43; qualified 
writer. Retainer basis, Aptdo, 9, Valle de 
Bravo, Mexico Box Z-7. 


PUBLICITY WRITER, well seasoned 
women’s interest fields, seeks free lance re- 
lease writing assignments. Excellent results 
past performance. Samples available. 
Box A-7. 


SOUND ADVICE 

Ben Moreell, board chairman of Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corp., says business “must 
participate importantly in the process of 
education and the holding of public opin- 
ion . . . because it is only by education of 
the people that we will survive.” PR man 
with 15 years newspaper, radio news ex- 
perience plus graduate study willing to 
help Moreell (or your firm) survive. Box 
B-7. 

Help Wanted 

YOUNG MALE EDITOR for two cor- 
poration publications. Location midwest 
community. Applicant needs grounding in 
merchandising and journalism, lively dis- 
position, plenty of imagination. If you don’t 
enjoy reading Time and New Yorker, no 
need to apply. Provide references, résumé 
and salary needs in first letter. Box C-7. 


the national 


public relations 
event of the year... 


Plan now to attend— 


the fifth annual P R conference 


sponsored by 


Mr. PR goes to Washington* 


& \} Public Relations Society of America 


SEA i for all people interested in public relations 


Hotel Statler — Washington, D. C. 
November 23-25 


SI 


*Also Mrs. and Miss 


Public Relations Journal 
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Every night the U.S. A. sits down to 
dinner, there are 7,000 more people 
reaching for the meat platter. This is 
like adding a city about the size of 
Providence, Rhode Island, every 
month, or a state about the size of 
Indiana every year. 


With an average population gain 
that large, every year’s meat supply 
has to be larger than that for the year 
before —or everybody would have to 
be satisfied with a smaller serving. 


But nobody wants smaller portions. 
Nearly everybody wants more meat. 
That means we must grow more meat 
animals on America’s farms and 
ranches. It means that the meat pack- 
ing industry must be able to expand 
its plants and facilities in pace with 
the country’s need for meat. 


It means that production must be 
encouraged. The best way to do this 
is to let the economic laws of supply 
and demand operate freely. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters. Chicago + 


(Advertisement) 


PRINTED IN A. 


Charles Francis Press 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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COTTONSEED 
Industry Created By Research 


A hundred years ago the cotton ginner who dared accumulate such a mountain 
of cottonseed as the 25,000-ton heap shown in the illustration was legally liable to se- 
vere fines and possible imprisonment. Yet the seed in the picture are part of a crop 
which in 1951 afforded cotton growers a cash income of $433,000,000. 


The evolution of the cottonseed from an unwelcome cotton by-product, regarded 
as useless to men and animals, into one of America's valuable sources of farm revenue is 
an outstanding example of what research means to cotton and all agriculture. 


Today, every part of the cottonseed is put to useful purposes. Science has trans- 
formed the fuzzy linters which coat the seed into photographic film, artificial leather, 
high explosives, and waterproofing materials. It has converted the hulls into an impor- 
tant livestock feed and a source of other useful products. From the meats, it has given 
us margarine, shortening, and salad oil for human consumption and high protein cot- 
tonseed meal for livestock feed. 


Even now researchers at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory at New Or- 
leans are on the verge of apening new fields for cottonseed meal in the poultry and 
swine markets. And this will mean more and better meat for American tables—through 
cotton research. 


These are facts we want America’s leading PR men to know about America’s 
leading fiber. ‘ 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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